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REVIEWS 
rt from the Select Committee on Public 
Bills, with the Minutes of Evidence. Printed 
by order of the House of Commons. 


A Committee of the House of Commons sat last 
session to consider of a better plan of writing 
laws—it may be called, The Committee on Law 
Literature—and the result of their investigations 
isthe Report before us. The Committee con- 
template a revival of the investigation in the 
course of the present session ; but, in the mean- 
while, we are anxious to draw attention to the 
subject, as one of far more importance than may 
at first appear, and in the conviction that there 
can be no sound reason why those laws, which 
are promulgated for the instruction and guidance 
of all, should be so mystified by a rigmarole of 
forms and words as to be unintelligible even to 
well-educated persons who have not made law 
aspecial subject of study. For our own parts, 
we cannot but consider our laws as a portion of 
our literature—as a means of national education, 
if made intelligible and extensively diffused— 
and a decisive indication of the character of the 
national mind and national morals. 

The Committee merely entered into a preli- 
minary inquiry, and examined four witnesses— 
Mr. Bellenden Ker, a barrister, and one of the 
English commissioners for consolidating the Cri- 
minal Law—Mr. Duer, an eminent American 
barrister, and one of the commissioners who re- 
vised the New York Statutes—Mr. Symonds, the 
author of ‘The Mechanics of Law-making’— 
and Mr. O'Hanlon, the counsel to the Irish Se- 
cretary’s office. 

The testimony of these gentlemen, on the 
general object of inquiry, concurs in a re- 
markable manner ; and their differences are pro- 
bably attributable to the difference of position 
from which they gathered their experience. It 
appears to be admitted by all, that our laws 
are incomplete, and unintelligible to the people 
for whose use they are intended ;—that law, 
which ought to be a clear rule, to direct people 
asto their course of conduct, is pregnant with 
doubt, difficulties, and litigation;—and that a 
new law—Pandora’s box—is produced at far 
greater cost of labour to the legislature than 
good law-making would require: indeed, they 
take the fact, that our present system, or no- 
system, of law-making is bad, so much for 
granted, that we fear they do not represent its 
mischievous effects so clearly and emphatically 
as to fully inform others. As, however, the 
fact itself is, in its general features, notorious, 
this would be of no importance, if proof were 
not necessary for the full developement of the 
remedies which can alone prevent a recurrence 
of the same evils in future. The defects, then, 
are:—1, That the laws are not written in plain, 
intelligible English, but in a peculiar jargon. 
2. That in their structure neither an uniform, 
nor even a decent, arrangement is observed. 3. 
That they are full both of unnecessary and of 
anomalous provisions. 4. That laws are made 
for matters already fully provided for ; that pro- 
Visions necessarily required to carry into effect 
other matters provided for, are altogether over- 
looked: in brief, that the laws are verbose, im- 
methodical, inconsistent, excessive, defective, 
arbitrary, one-sided, partial, meddling, unin- 
telligible, absurd, 





This aggregation of ill is the result either of 
the legislators being ignorant of what the law is 
which they profess to mend; and of their being 
compelled, on that account, to trust to lawyers, 
whose ignorance is only less ;—or when the le- 
gislators do happen to know what they are about, 
it arises from their being compelled to employ 
men to put the laws into a language which they 
do not understand. 

Besides this, the legislature has no communi- 
cation with the courts of judicature, which 
ought to be able, and which do pronounce on 
the operation of the laws,—supplying the defi- 
ciency of the Acts of Parliament by their own 
decisions, which often take the place of law 
itself ; and thus the High Court of Parliament is 
befooled by the notion that it alone makes laws, 
while in fact it is deprived of the prerogative. 

The witnesses propose to provide a remedy in 
a system of revision; but their methods have 
important differences, which it may be of use to 
notice.—Mr. Bellenden Ker and Mr. Duer pro- 
pose a commission; Mr. Symonds proposes an 
office; Mr. O’Hanlon proposes that the drawer 
of the bill should be the reviser. 

Mr. Bellenden Ker, if we understand him 
correctly, proposes a tentative commissioner,—or 
a single barrister. Now, we cannot conceive how 
one man, possessed of human faculties only, and 
limited by the time at present allotted to a single 
day, can hope to deal with all the crotchetty pro- 
positions which may be advanced by different 
members—can possess'so collected a mind, such 
physical strength and mental energy, as will 
enable him to grapple with the multitude of topics 
which are comprised in the legislation of a single 
session—worried and overwhelmed, too, by the 
infinite variety of suggestions, and the eager im- 
patience of the sundry legislators whose laws are 
in progress. It would be well on all such occasions 
to guage, beforehand, the probable extent of the 
labour—to arrange a plan of operation, to put the 
workmen into a tolerable state of training, and 
to enter upon the business of a session well accou- 
tred, and prepared to encounter the arduous 
duty of mending each law-maker’s law, worse 
confounded by the incongruous alterations intro- 
duced into it in its passage through the House. 
It is but justice, however, to Mr. Bellenden Ker 
to state, that he proposes this as an experiment, 
and not as a final remedy ; but he has overlook- 
ed the indisputable fact, that the failure of his 
experiment, tried with inadequate means, might 
prejudice a more efficient attempt. 

Mr. Duer proposes a Commission; and both 
he and Mr. Symonds concur in suggesting that 
one of the Commissioners at least should be a 
layman, and not a lawyer. On this point they 
lay great stress; and we are inclined to agree 
with them, for our laws, hitherto professedly 
written by lawyers, by no means exclude the 
idea that improvement might not be the con- 
sequence of common sense having a share in the 
making of them. 

The evidence of Mr. Duer is peculiarly valu- 
able. He has gone through the work of revising 
a body of statute law, a great part of which still 
forms part of the English law, and the rest was 
of the same character: he speaks, therefore, 
as one having experience. On the novel view that 
a commission should not consist entirely of law- 
yers, his opinion is deserving of great attention, 
as he is himeelf a lawyer of the first eminence 








in his own country : in support of this view he 
says :—* Lawyers, even where they do not use 
phraseology strictly technical, are accustomed to 
a language which, though perfectly intelligible 
to them, is not readily understood by the rest of 
the community. It is admitted by all, that the 
laws should be so framed as to be readily under- 
stood by the body of the people, for whose 
benefit and direction they are intended. I think 
a person not a lawyer would be a better judge 
than the other Commissioners whether they had 
attained their purpose by rendering their pro- 
posed enactments sufficiently clear and intel- 
ligible.”—-Mr. Duer does not enter into any par- 
ticulars as to the method of proceeding which 
should be pursued by the Commissioners in the 
prosecution of their function of revising ; but he 
agrees with the other witnesses on the import- 
ance of consolidating the law, as a preliminary or 
as a concurrent operation; and he details the 
course pursued by the revising Commissioners of 
New York, from which we may fairly hope that 
an example will be taken at home. Those Com- 
missioners, finding that the task of consolidating 
would not allow the members to continue their 
private business, freely relinquished it for the 
time. It is not necessary that our Commissioners 
should submit to such a sacrifice unrequited ; but 
it does appear to us, that the work would require 
their entire attention, and therefore that the 
nation: must be content to bear the expense. 

Mr. Symonds carries his suggestions farther 
than the other witnesses ; his plan embracing all 
that they suggest, and more. Thus, he is not 
eatisfied with the creation of a Commission, but 
he proposes to create an office of subordinate 
agents, specially adapted to the peculiar drudgery 
of the duty. ‘This office, he proposes, shall con- 
sist of a Clerk of Repeals, an Index-maker, and 
a Reporter, besides one or two other ofticers, for 
the sake of securing regularity and dispatch. 

The functions of these officers are designed to 
prevent the defects which characterize our pre- 
sent legislation. Forinstance, laws are repealed, 
and yet are not struck off the statute-book ; and 
no degree of pains-taking can enable the inquirer 
to ascertain what laws are in force. The Clerk 
of the Repeals would keep a copy of the statutes, 
and at the end of every session strike out such 
as had been totally repealed, and note those that 
had been partially repealed. By these means 
the legislature might readily discover the state 
of the statute law, and, so soon as it could be 
prepared after the session, a table might be pub- 
lished for the use of the public. It has, too, been 
before observed, that laws are frequently made 
for purposes already provided for. ‘The Index- 
maker would, by throwing together all laws 
which relate to the same persons and the same 
objects, enable the legislature to know whether: 
its purpose had been already effected; and he- 
would also enable each class of the public, by 
means of a Sessional Index, to know what new: 
law had been made for its protection or regu- 
lation. The Reporter is proposed as a connect~ 
ing link between the courts of judicature and the: 
legislature. 

But Mr. Symonds carries his suggestions evem 
astage farther. He contends, that the appomt- 
ment of an agency for these purposes is useless,, 
if a formula, or model for the writing of laws, be 
not also prescribed—that it is necessary that 
the Commissioners should be provided with, a 
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standard to which they could refer all persons 
who may be brought into intercourse with them. 
If the Commissioners were authorized to alter a 
law, they would come in collision with the House 
itself, and, above all, with every member whose 
composition they should alter—on the contrary, 
if a formula were prescribed, every member must 
follow it, and if he failed to do so, the Commis- 
sioners would have simply to point out the de- 
viation. It is evident enough, that laws do not, 
like works of imagination, admit of the free 
licence of every person’s caprice—the sublime 
mistiness that may suit a poetical production, or 
the rapid and vague style of a rhapsodical novel- 
ist, are there out of place: the statements should 
be at once broad and clear, and particular and 

recise; and, if it be possible to accomplish this 
os plain examples and plain rules, all the higher 
excellencies of an imaginative genius may be 
dispensed with. 

The formula for which the witness contends 
is not a mere form of words, a mere precedent ; 
it is rather a prescribed method of putting to- 

ether the matter. Thus, he proposes that every 
ne should be moved on resolution. ‘The prin- 
cipal object of the law would, of course, be ex- 
pressed in the first resolution: the accessory 
objects would be stated naturally in succeeding 
resolutions. Each of these resolutions would 
form a substantive enactment: they are to be 
expressed broadly and clearly, as resolutions 
usually are, comprehending the whole matter, 
but not descending into particulars. But for 
practical purposes these particulars are often 
necessary: it is proposed then to subjoin, when 
necessary, to each of these substantive enact- 
ments, an explanation of whatever may require 
explanation, or more fully working out ; and, if 
requisite, to enumerate and describe the subjects 
of the enactment. Next in order it is proposed 
to state the conditions on which the substantive 
enactment is to take effect; and after that, the 
mode of proceeding. By this method each sec- 
tion would become a complete law in itself. But 
it often happens, that on certain contingencies 
néw enactments are necessary ; now, by confining 
each sentence to one substantive object, these 
enactments might be inserted in immediate se- 
quence on the substantive matter which is the 
basis. In fact, he proposes that the formula 
should be composed of a number of single sen- 
tences, similar to the French code; but that, 
unlike the French code, they should be bound 
together by being closely connected with the 
subject-matter of the neighbouring sentences 
included in the same paragraph. ‘To select the 
efficient words; to confine each sentence to a 
single substantive proposition ; to confine a sec- 
tion to a single object, and even an act to a 
single object; and on framing the section, or 
the act, to place the object first, the explanation 
next, the conditions in the third place, and the 
machinery in the last place, form the charac- 
teristics of the proposed formula. 

The evidence gives but a single illustration, 
but that shows at least more clearness than the 
original law which it embodies. It is more com- 
pact and orderly, more free from verbiage, and 
apparently not deficient in that precision, which, 
though sought for by awkward and vain attempts 
in English law-making, seems to be regarded as 
an indispensable condition. 

But a distinction must be made between law- 
making—that is, putting the law into the shape 
of an enactment,—and the preparation of a law. 
One of the witnesses, therefore, proposes, that 
every law should be moved on resolution—that 
it should be then referred to a committee 
to consider the machinery in detail, and to 
frame the bill with the advice of the Commis- 
sion; and when the House has fully declared 
its mind on the subject, that it shall then be sub- 





mitted to the revision of the Commission or office. 
We noticed lately the concurring opinion of M. 
de Sismondi on this subject.* 

The preparation of a law is, perhaps, the most 
important part of the operation of law-making, 
and for this purpose it is suggested that a metho- 
dical inquiry should in every instance be adopted, 
preliminary to the usual inquiries which are 
now made. ‘This inquiry to embrace the acts 
in force, the decisions of the courts, the previous 
proceedings of the legislature on the same sub- 
ject, with the petitions to parliament, and the 
opinions of public writers. Assuredly, if our 
legislators were compelled, on all occasions, to 
state to the House how the law stands, before 
they were allowed to make a proposition for 
altering it, we should have fewer crude attempts 
at legislation, and the labours of Parliament 
would be wonderfully diminished. 

But according to the admission of the wit- 
nesses, it appears, that this subject has not en- 
gaged the attention of professional persons in 
this country, and that therefore skilful persons 
are yet to be found. While pleading has been 
reduced to a science, law-making, on which the 
administration of the law, and therefore plead- 
ing, depends, has been suffered to remain in a 
chance-medley state: and it is a curiosity of 
the times, that the legislature is now consi- 
dering whether it ought to be at any pains or 
expense, to express clearly its own will; whe- 
ther the acts of the legislature are to resemble 
articles in an album, each written after the pe- 
culiar style and according to the peculiar fancy 
of its author; or the whole law be written on the 
same plan, and consistently, by an officer respon- 
sible to the entire body of the House, for the 
faithful performance of this duty. 

Mr. O'Hanlon contents himself with suggest- 
ing, that a barrister’s name should be put to 
every Dill. But as that check has notoriously 
failed with bills in Chancery, there is little hope 
of its being more successful in this instance. 
His suggestion, too, that the revision should be 
performed by the barrister who drew the bill, 
rather than by an officer having the same duty 
to perform in regard to all bills, is open to this 
objection, that the laws will not be more uni- 
form. This suggestion is consistent, however, 
with his opinion, that the importance of uni- 
formity of language and structure has been much 
over-rated. His proposition, that the laws 
should have a short title, and be cited in the 
body of the statutes by that title, is a good 
practical reform, but smaller than the occasion 
calls for. He agrees, however, that much sim- 
plicity might be produced, by a statute of con- 
structions, which a former witness recom- 
mended as indispensable: and he seems also to 
be possessed with the idea of the impossibility 
of any commission drawing all laws; but he 
unfortunately confounds this more laborious 
function with that of revising; and overlooks 
the appliances which may be employed to ren- 
der this lesser duty more easy of accomplish- 
ment. 

We have dwelt on these points of the ma- 
chinery, because this is a case in which the effi- 
ciency depends altogether on the machinery :— 
law-making, under every advantage, must be a 
difficult task, but its difficulties are-not lessened 
by our neglecting to appoint a skilful agency to 
encounter them. There is, perhaps, no country 
in the world where laws are so palpably obscure 
as in England; and there is no country in the 
world which boasts so much of its freedom. 
Yet judges, lawyers, magistrates, the people, 
are one and all ignorant of the laws they live 
under, and are sworn to execute and obey; and 
the legislators, who make them, are generally as 
ignorant as the rest. We have been so long ac- 


* Page 43, 








customed to this state of darkness, that We 
almost fear the light, or fancy that a law whig 
is intelligible cannot be good. It is shown, hoy. 
ever, by an illustration in the Appendix to th, 
Report, that a law may be both more clear and 
more precise, if written in plain English; an 
that it admits of alterations and additions, jy 
proportion as it is well arranged and simply ¢. 
pressed. The illustration is composed of fin 
sections of the Reform Act, which, by the appli 
cation of the formula, is reduced to one: no 
does this consolidation produce any confusion: 
on the contrary, it appears to give greater dis 
tinctness to each part, and to make the contey 
more explicit. We have not room for the illys 


tration, together with the original matter, which, 
for the sake of showing its peculiar force, ough; 
to be printed with it. 














Falkner : a Novel. By the author of ‘ Frank. 
enstein,’ &c. 3vols. Saunders & Otley, 
We have always admired Mrs. Shelley’s novels 
as breathing more of the spirit of romance thay 
the generality of works which see the light in 
these matter-of-fact days. Even when their scene 
is laid in our country—when their actors ar 
drawn from the class to which we ourselves be. 
long—we recognize an elevation of tone in ther 

conception—a constant appeal to our more 
nerous sympathies—a.constant display of the fing 
affections, which raise them above the comma 
level of tales of every-day life, though they bk 
somewhat deficient, perhaps, in that vitality 
which characterizes other contemporary works, 
They are, in short, stories of thought and fed 
ing, rather than of manners and character ; and 
the one before us is among the best, if not quite 
the best, of the number. 

A slight outline of the plot of ‘ Falkner’ will, 
we think, bear out our judgment. The tale be. 
gins in Cornwall, with a little orphan girl (who 
is indebted to the coarse charity of a cottagerfor 
her food and clothing,) saying her prayers upo 
her mother’s grave in a lonely churchyard— 
nothing, of its kind, can be much more tender 
or graceful than the whole picture. To this 
lonely place a conscience-stricken man comes, 
with the intent of putting an end to his exis- 
tence: the child, too young and too innocent to 
understand his purpose, arrests it, and, her for- 
tunes, by romantic chance, proving in somewis 
linked with his,—becomes subsequently his con- 
panion and the child of his adoption, growing up 
fair and gracious—and, though womanly and 
delicate, endowed with such strength of purpose 
and principle as is rarely developed in thos 
whose youth has been passed more according to 
the common fashion. They travel together: 
Falkner still bearing about with him a hidden 
sorrow and remorse, which darken the su 
shine of his life, and urge him from place to 
place. At length a series of casual, and, it would 
seem, fated encounters with the hero of the tale, 
Gerard Neville—who is as noble and unworldly 
a creature as its heroine—forces his secret from 
him. Falkner had loved this Neville’s mother, 
before her marriage, and, on finding that she 
had given her hand away during his absence 
from England, sought her out to reproach her— 
was admitted to a few secret interviews, and, in 
a moment of passion, (her fidelity to her formal, 
suspicious husband remaining unshaken,) con- 
ceived and executed the wild plan of carrying 
her off. She died on the journey—was buried 
secretly; and it was the remorse consequent on 
her death which had driven him to resolve o 
suicide. On Mrs. Neville’s flight being disco 
vered, Sir Boyvill, her husband, had instituted 
a suit for divorce, (not being able positively 
to ascertain her fate,) and forced her son, the 
hero aforesaid, to the bar of the House of Lords, 
to bear witness to his mother’s criminality. Th 
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result of Gerard’s obdurate incredulity, which 

ew up with him, was ill-usage and estrange- 
ment on the part of his father, and an‘ intense 
and holy purpose on his own, to justify his 
mother’s memory—to discover her fate—and to 
avenge himself on her destroyer. Chance—that 
Archimago of all novelists—throws him into 
Elizabeth Falkner’s way ; he falls desperately in 
love with her, ere he discovers that the guar- 
dian, to whom she clings with more than a 
daughter’s affection, is the man he has so long 
sought ; he then 

Gentle reader, we have done; we have thus 
imperfectly shadowed out the mystery of the 
novel, but we must leave the unravelling of it 
to Mrs. Shelley,—satisfied, that if you put your- 
self under her guidance, you will own that your 
labour has not been in vain. 





Journey round the Earth, through North Asia, 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans—{ Reise um 
die Erde, §c.1 By Adolph Erman. Vol. I. 
Berlin. 


Here we have a traveller of the school of Hum- 


boldt : that is to say, not “apioneer of discovery,” 
as our select explorers have been sometimes 
called, who soar not beyond the calculations of 
dead-reckoning; but a mah of a highly culti- 
yated intelligence, thoroughly cognizant of the 
laws of the material and moral worlds : who con- 
sequently discovers much that is novel, interest- 
ing, and instructive where one not aided by the 
torch of science, would have seen nothing but a 
dark void; and whose descriptions unite the 
spirited outline of an active mind with the tone 
andharmonious colouring of philosophy. The gift, 
however, of vigilant and comprehensive observa- 
tion, is apt to carry with it a countervailing evil, 
(and Humboldt exemplifies the vice, as well as 
the virtue)—it is liable, in fact, to engender a 
too voluminous progeny, and to bring forth a 
cyclopeedia under the name of a narrative. Thus, 
the results of the voyage of the Coquille, com- 
manded by Duperrey, have slowly developed 
themselves in five and twenty quarto volumes, 
and we knownot whether the entire farrow be yet 
cometolight. Dr. Erman threatens us with a like 
fecundity, and a similarly slow delivery. His 
voyage terminated in 1830; in 1833 he published 
the first volume of his personal narrative, which 
contains only eight of the five and thirty chapters 
into which the work is to be divided; since that 
time he has favoured the world with a volume 
of Physical Observations, and also with a volume 
of natural history, which is to be continued, both 
of them the fruits of the journey of which the 
account is before us; but the personal narrative 
still stands at Chapter VIII., and we fear that 
the learned traveller, with such a variety of work 
inhand, will require a score of years, at the least, 
to complete his task. 

In 1828, the celebrated Professor Hansteen, 
of Christiania, liberally seconded in his views by 
the Norwegian government, obtained permission 
from the court of Russia to make a series of 
observations on the phenomena of Terrestrial 
Magnetism in Siberia; at the same time, leave 
was given to Dr. Erman to accompany the Nor- 
Wegian expedition as far as it went, and then to 
pursue his course independently across Eastern 
Siberia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, where 
he was to embark for the Russian possessions in 
North America. The Doctor voyaged safely 
from the Fur coasts to California, and thence to 
Otaheiti, to Rio Janeiro, to Portsmouth, and 
Berlin; thus completing his voyage round the 
world, But the volume now before us conducts 
ts no further eastward than Tobolsk, and con- 
clades with an account of a Siberian winter's 
journey, made from that place northwards to 
Obdorsk, at the mouth of the river Obi. 

With such a length of journey before us, we 





cannot think of lingering in St. Petersburgh, to 
criticise that city, and the manners of its inha- 
bitants. Let our readers imagine a great city, 
one-fifth of which consists of palaces, the re- 
mainder of wretched hovels. Let them remember 
that the Russians have astrongly marked national 
character, differing in every minute detail from 
that of the nations of Western Europe, but bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to that of the nomad 
tribes of central Asia. In St. Petersburgh, the 
genuine manners of the country are mixed with, 
and eclipsed by those imported from abroad: 
the Russian fustian is cut on French satin. All 
officers, civil as well as military, strut in uni- 
ferm of European fashion ; while the bearded 
merchant, though steadily adhering to the native 
costume and manners, insensibly loses something 
of the sharpness of his Sclavonian mode of think- 
ing, by a continual intercourse with strangers.— 
But we must fly over the ground with the speed 
of a Russian courier. The first object of impor- 
tance which attracted our author’s attention on 
the road to Moscow, was the canal of Wiishnyi 
Wolochdk, (i. e.the highest ridge,) which, uniting 
the Volga and the Msta, opens the navigation 
from the Caspian to the Baltic Sea. 

Unfortunately, (observes our author,) the navigation 
back from the Baltic to the Caspian is. prevented 
by the strong rapids of the Msta; but from the 
Volga, whichis popularly and justly called the nursing 
mother of the Empire, there go annually from four 
to six thousand richly laden barges, through the canal 
to St. Petersburgh. Their freight is chiefly flour for 
the northern provinces, heaped up on the flat barges, 
and closely covered with mats; but leather also, iron, 
and other produce from the Uralian Mountains, are 
despatched northwards through the canal. The 
natives of Wiishnyi Wolochdk are great gainers by 
this inland navigation. They provide the horses re- 
quired to drag the boats through the canal: there 
are generally five yoked to each boat. They also 
build the low and flat barges, which here take the 
place of the larger and more perfectly constructed 
vessels of the Volga. Those barges are broken up 
at St. Petersburgh, and their material sold; in this 
manner supplies of timber are forwarded to the 
Baltic, from the fine forests of Kasan, and the naval 
dockyards are provided with the best materials at an 
easy rate. 

Beyond the sandy valley of the Volga the 
country grows continually more varied, pic- 
turesque, and fertile, till at length the traveller 
reaches Moscow, a city as large as St. Peters- 
burgh, (it contains above 400,000 souls,) and 
infinitely more interesting in appearance. Its 
internal variety is due in part to the inequality 
of the ground on which it is built, and partly to 
the vicissitudes it has experienced. Our author 
quaintly observes, that St. Petersburgh could not 
select for its armorial bearings a more appro- 
priate symbol than a Minerva just sprung from 
ar parent’s head, nor Moscow one more true 


than the Phoenix rising unimpaired from her 


ashes. Western Europe knows but little of the 
conflagrations of Moscow previous to that which, 
like a funereal torch, blazed before Napoleon on 
his invasion of Russia; the buildings of the city, 
however, bear witness to frequent earlier and 
more ruinous visitations of the like calamity. 
Most of the stone churches escaped uninjured 
from the flames which expelled the French, but 
their towers bear, as monuments of previous 
catastrophes, the cross surmounting the Turkish 
crescent. Notwithstanding the loss of public 
documents, there are distinctly recorded, from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth cencuries, no 
fewer than seven conflagrations, most of them | 
kindled by the victorious enemy, which totally | 
reduced the city to ashes. The streets which 
suffered most in the last fire may be all surveyed 
from the roofs of the houses in the Byéloi Gérod 
—that is, the white town, but they bearno trace 
of devastation; on the contrary, they exhibit a 





cheerful picture of prosperity. The epithet, 
which this brilliant quarter owes to its buildings 
of white stone, is, by a poetic figure, given, in 
popular language, to Moscow in general, which 
is accordingly styled the white city. The tin 
roofs of the houses, painted green, are hardly 
distinguishable from the trees which environ 
them : the gilded cupolas of the church towers 
shine also from a soft ground of green foliage. 
Small wooden houses are now less numerous in 
the city than formerly, but groups of them, en- 
closed in thick groves of birch trees, multiply 
into great suburbs, and extend to the horizon. 

Of the Kreml, or Kremlin, Dr. Erman says 
little, but on the great bells he rings a long 
and learned peal ; and, as great church bells in 
Russia are objects of no little consideration, or 
rather veneration—for they are popularly, and 
in pious language, styled e/ernal bells—we shall 
extract a few of our author's cbservations on this 
curious and characteristic theme :— 

A taste for great metal castings, destined for show 
rather than utility, seems to have influenced the 
metallurgic art of the Russians at a very early age. 
Close by the five colossal “cannons, which are fired 
only once a year (at Easter), lies in a pit, at the foot 
of the tower of St. Ivan, the stiil more colossal bell. 
As this is unquestionably the largest work of its 
kind ever executed, the consideration of it naturally 
recalls to our memory the fact, that Herodotus (460 
years s.c.) saw among the southern Scythians, be- 
tween the Dnieper and Kuban, a metal vessel, of a 
magnitude no less extraordinary for that age. It was 
six times the size of the largest work of the kind at 
that time extant in Greece; and, supposing it to 
have been of bronze, its weight cannot be estimated, 
from his statement of its dimensions, at less than 
41,000 French pounds. This ancient vessel, there- 
fore, seen by Herodotus at Exampe, though probably 
not more than a tenth in weight of the great fallen 
bell in the Kremlin of Moscow, considerably sur- 
passed in size the largest bell now in France—that 
of the Cathedral of Rouen, which is computed to 
weigh about 36,000 pounds. * * Thata peculiar 
expertness in the casting of metal had been handed 
down, by uninterrupted tradition, from the earliest 
ages in this part of the world, is proved by the bells 
suspended in the still remaining portion of the 
tower of Ivan Welikoi, which were all made about 
the same time, when the church was erected in 1600, 
The largest of them weighs about 400 pid, or 
135,684 French pounds, or more than five times the 
famous bell at Erfurth, and nearly four times that 
of Rouen. Perhaps the early proficiency of the 
Chinese in works of this kind,—for already, in 1403, 
in the reign of the Emperor Yum lo, they cast a 
bell weighing 120,000 pounds—may help to account 
for the skill of the Scythians and their Russian de- 
scendants. The Siberian nations learned most of 
their arts from the Chinese, and the Russians have 
been but slowly estranged from Southern Asia by 
their intercourse with Western Europe. 

Our readers will perhaps be more disposed to 
admire the colossal magnitude of the Russian 
bells, after they shall have cast a glance at the 
following short list of the largest bells in Europe : 
English pounds. 
8,400 
9,894 
17,000 


Great bell of St. Paul’s..... 
= Of Lincoln... 
Great Tom, Christ Church, Oxford .... 
In the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, sus- 
pended at a height of 275 feet from 
the ground ...... 
Great bell of St. Peter’s, Rome.... 
Bell at Erfurth .... 
Rouen 43,000 
— — St. Ivan, Moscow .. -- 160,000 
Fallen bell at the foot of the same tower 443,772 
The prodigy of the Kremlin was fractured by 
its fall, a large piece being broken from its side ; 
its height somewhat exceeds 21 feet, its diameter 


17,000 
18,607 


28.99% 
28,22 


| at the rim 22 feet. 


It is said to have been recently disentombed 
from the pit in which the force of its fall, and 
its weight, continually working on a soft soil, 
had buried it, and over which a vault had been 
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built ; but we know not;whether it has been 
brought to light, in order to exhibit it more 
satisfactorily, or for the sake of the metal, which 
Dr. E. D. Clarke calculated to be worth above 
66,0007. sterling. 

The constant brooding over maxims of resig- 
nation, and the mindfulness of the vicissitudes of 
fortune, or rather the haunting presentiment of 
calamity which are among the most prominent 
moral characteristics of the East, seem, with the 
apathy and indolence which follow in their train, 
to be the offspring of tyranny, rather than of the 
doctrine of predestination, and are to be found 
as fully developed in Moscow as in the cities of 
Turkey. In the former place, the bearded 
shopkeeper commits the care of his business to 
a hired servant, and strolls away to enjoy the 
idleness of the streets. It is a common thing in 
Moscow to hear people accosted with ‘ Whose 
are you?”—to which the individual so addressed 
replies by naming his owner, or by saying, “ I 
am my own.” Allusion to servitude gives no 
offence, but that to labour does ; to call a mana 
labourer is to use disparaging language: but it 
must be observed, that it is not the energetic 
military despotism of the Russian government 
which gives the servile impression to the na- 
tional character, but the predial servitude, 
which, with all the vices of the old order of 
things, subsists almost unabated in the Musco- 
vite capital and its vicinity. In the place called 
the Krasnaya Ploshchad, or the Red Market, 
are always to be seen troops of men and women, 
sent thither by their owners to be hired or sold. 
These are serfs, of whom individuals of the 
wealthier class have usually from 500 to 1000 at 
their disposal. ‘The Muscovite nobility have no 
occupation but pleasure; they are quite exempt 
from the ambition and rage for office which tor- 
ment all classes in St. Petersburgh: continually 
engaged in balls and concerts, bear dances, bear 
fights, and an endless diversity of amusements, 
they seem to pride themselves in maintaining 
a voluptuous and bigoted nationality, wholly 
distinct from the growing character of the state. 

But to pursue our journey westward. At 
Nijnei Novgorod the diversities of Russian cha- 
racter are all completely lost in the overpowering 
frequency of foreign physiognomies, and the din 
of foreign tongues. On his first arrival in that 
place Dr. Erman was surprised at the quiet and 
solitude of the streets, which seemed peopled 
only by a handful of soldiers ; but he soon found 
that the apparent desertion was confined to the 
upper town, from which the people had flocked 
to the lower town, to swell the immense con- 
course assembled there during the annual fair. 
The great Russian market for the Asiatic na- 
tions was formerly at Makariev, about 50 miles 
lower down the Volga; but that place having 
been destroyed by fire in 1816, advantage was 
taken of the accident to transfer the fair, in the 
following year, to Nijnei Novgorod, further 
within the heart of European Russia, and ad- 
vantageously situated at the confluence of the 
Oka and Volga. The spacious plain between 
these two rivers was pitched on as a convenient 
site for the fair, and, in preparing it for the ob- 
ject in view, the difficulties presented by the 
swampy nature of the ground were overcome by 
the enormous outlay of 40 millions of roubles 
(about 1,670,000/. sterling). Deep sewers, 
vaulted over, were constructed through the 
morass, and connected by canals with the rivers. 
The buildings for the bazaars were raised on 
piles, and the whole boggy surface of the plain 
was covered, to the depth of some feet, with 
gravel and clean sand; so that, notwithstanding 
the inundations to which it is still liable, it 
almost perfectly dissembles its untoward nature. 
In the midst of the plain is the great bazaar, 
divided by lanes or passages intersecting at 





right angles, into 64 square groups, and con- 
taining, besides some public offices in the centre, 
2522 large vaults for merchandise, to each of 
which is attached a small chamber for the mer- 
chant. Round the public offices in the centre are 
ranged, during the fair, the European wares, the 


French millinery, and English broad cloth. Next | 


follow the Armenians, a numerous and distin- 
guished class in every commercial assemblage 
throughout the East. Near these the Bokharians 
usually range themselves, who are easily dis- 
tinguishable from other Asiatics, says our author, 
by their squat corpulent figures, and dark com- 
plexions. Nearly a whole side of the bazaar is 
occupied by the Chinese market, in which the 
shops are al! laid out in the Chinese fashion, 
though we believe that but few of the subjects 
of the Celestial Empire actually frequent the fair. 
Tea is the chief article of the Chinese trade. 
Beyond the stone buildings of the bazaar com- 
mence rows of wooden booths, in which the 
motley Siberian and Tartar tribes establish 
themselves with their furs and peltry. ‘The 
most remarkable to a European eye, though not 
the least common of their wares, being the dark 
mouse-coloured hide of the wild horse, with 
black mane and streak along the back, much 
prized by the Bashkirs and other tribes for its 
warmth as well as beauty. 

The fair of Nijnei Novgorod, bringing to- 
gether, as it does, individuals from the various 
nations of Western Europe, the Frozen Ocean, 
the frontiers of China and of India, presents a 
most lively and interesting scene, such as, we 
conceive, might easily furnish the contents of 
an entertaining volume. Its success promises 
to requite, in an ample manner, the expenses 
incurred in preparations for it by the Russian 
government. The statistical details collected on 
the spot by our author, refer altogether to the 
year 1825, since which time there can be no 
doubt that the prosperity of the place, then fully 
established, has gone on increasing. The town 
at that time had a thriving population of about 
18,000 souls; but the multitudes assembled at 
the fair were estimated at 600,000, and the 
value of the merchandise brought by them for 
sale at 70,806,000 roubles (2,950,000/.). The 
tea imported was alone worth seven millions of 
roubles. On the other hand, the iron from the 
Uralian Mountains, sold at the fair, amounted 
in quantity to 4,000,000 pads (72,000 tons), of 
which a considerable proportion was carried off 
to Bokhara and Turkestan. The trade of the 
fair employs above 2,000 barges on the Volga 
and its navigable branches. 

On the 9th of August Dr. Erman quitted 
Nijnei Novgorod. The aboriginal possessors 
of the surrounding country, the Mordwi, a people 
who appear, from their language, to be of Fin- 
nish race, though their robust and vigorous 
frames disavow such an origin, are still relatively 
numerous among the rural population. Their 
industry goes little beyond the tending of bees, 
and honey is their only marketable product. 
The Mordwi may be distinguished at once from 
the Russian peasantry, not only by their peculiar 
physiognomy, but also by the singularity of their 
dress, which consists of trousers and shirt, or 
smock-frock, all of white linen. They so far 
resemble the Scythians of antiquity, who, as the 
Greek historians inform us, wore garments of 
white linen. The Cheremisses, who, further on 
the road to Kasan, occupy a district 80 miles in 
length, and beyond them the kindred tribe of the 
Chewash, are clothed in the same manner as 
the Mordwi, with whom, nevertheless, they have 
no affinity of race, language, or physical appear- 
ance. Like them, too, they ornament the upper 
borders of their shirts with a showy embroide: 
of coloured worsted, peculiar patterns of whic 


seem to be affected by the different tribes, The 


Ol 
| Mordwi still retain some of the religious im. 
| pressions received by themfJat an early period 
from the East, and have a strong objection to 
| shed the blood of animals. 

With the predominance of these indigenoys 
tribes, who are but remiss agriculturists, com. 
mences that of the oak forests also. An agree. 
able journey of five days, through a varied 
population and stately woods, brought our author 
to Kasan, which, though modernized by the 
Russians, still retains much of its Tartar cha. 
racter as well as population. The stranger who, 
like Dr. Erman, arrives in Kasan in the hottest 
part of the year, is surprised beyond measure at 
the enormous quantity of warm furs and skin 
dresses which he sees in the shops, and which 
are characteristic of a country in which, to use 
the simple language in which Herodotus de- 
scribes a part of Scythia, “the people are eve 
year transformed, for some months, into wolves,” 
Only the upper classes now-a-days, however, can 
afford to wear the coats of wolves, the fur of the 
northern wolf, from the mouth of the Yenisej 
particularly, being an article of luxury. It is 
cheaper, nevertheless, than the dark furs of the 
fox, but the most costly of fur cloaks (the sable 
excepted) is that made of the skins of the black 
bear's young cubs. Such a cloak is fit fora 
prince: the commonalty at Kasan are contented 
with horse skins, or, mimicking the great at an 
human distance—since they cannot transform 
themselves into black bears—turn into black 
sheep. 

We cannot, however, afford time to linger 
here further than is necessary to observe, that 
Kasan, though near the extreme limits of Euro- 
eee civilization, may vie with cities in the 

eart of Russia in the respectability of its ap- 
pearance. The University, built of handsome 
cut stone, is ornamented with a facade and 
portico of the Corinthian order. The school 
established here for the study of oriental lan- 
guages derives great advantages from the con- 
course of Asiatics who visit the place. The 
library possesses a valuable collection of Easter 
MSS., and the museum contains a curious and 
interesting series of Russian and Tartar coins, 
besides a large collection of objects of natural 
history, collected chiefly in the Steppes of Tar- 
tary, by Professor Eversmann. Nor must we 
omit to mention, that the observatory of Kasan 
is furnished with a large Circle, and other good 
instruments. So far as internal administration 
is concerned, it is impossible to deny the Rus- 
sian government the praise of a sound, liberal, 
and enlightened policy, any more than that of 
great vigour and efficiency, when the slender- 
ness of its means is considered in comparison 
with the great extent and multiplicity of its 
cares, 

The journey from Kasan, through Perm to 
Yekaterinburg, is not without its share of in- 
teresting topographical particulars ; but we have 
no space for these, and rather quit our author's 
route for a time, in order to glean from the 
important information given him by Dr. Evers 
mann respecting the iron-works in the govern- 
ment of Wiatka, about half way between Kasan 
and Perm. The iron ore raised at Kushwa, in 
the Uralian Mountains, is transported down the 
river Kama, a distance exceeding 300 miles, to 
Wotka and Ije, where, in the midst of thick 
forests, and with abundance of water-power to 
drive machinery, the locality fulfils all the con- 
ditions requisite for the establishment of exten- 
sive iron-works. When Dr. Eversmann visited 
those places in 1812, there were about 6000 

rsons employed in the forges at Wotka, where 

abour was much aided by ingenious machinery. 
But the chief distinction of this place was the 
manufacture of cast steel, which was thought to be 


fully equal to the English, though made by adif- 
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ferent process. The workman who had brought 
this manufacture to perfection was enabled, by 
the Russian government, to reap the full benefit 
of his ingenuity, and to become the proprietor of 
extensive works at Wotka. 

The establishments at Ije, about 25 miles 
south-west from the latter place, are almost 
wholly engaged in the manufacture of fire-arms 
for the Russian army. In 1812 Ije had a popu- 
jation of 18,000 persons; and the principal 
buildings, the foundries, and officers’ dwellings, 
which were all built at the private expense of 
the Emperor, in the beginning of the present 
century, being on a grand scale and symme- 
trical, it has the air of a large and handsome 
city. It deserves to be remarked, that the engi- 
neers and chemists of the Uralian Mountains— 
the authors, in short, of all the discoveries or 
mechanical inventions which have raised the 
Russian iron trade to its present flourishing con- 
dition—were all self-taught men, who, from the 
ddgery of manual labour, exalted themselves 
by their superior abilities, under a discerning 
administration, to the superintendence of the 
works. With the life and labours of one of the 
most extraordinary of those gifted men the his- 
tory of Ije is most intimately entwined. 

In the year 1742, Lew Sobakin was born a 
serf,in a village belonging to a convent of Stariza, 
atown in the government of T'wersh. The monks 
tuught him to read the psalms in the ancient 
Sclavonic language, and used to employ him in 
painting images for chapels; when a wooden 
clock belonging to the chief of the convent hap- 
pening to fallin his way, awakened in him at 
once, and irresistibly, his innate mechanical 
talents. ‘The sale of the property of the convent 
compelled him to live by labouring in the fields, 
but he found means, nevertheless, to make a 
wooden clock, which he bartered with a peasant 
for a broken watch and fifteen roubles. He 


thus procured a second piece of mechanism to 
study, and having repaired the broken chain of 
thewatch, he sold it with a good profit and 
fond means to continue his mechanical employ- 


ments. At length he succeeded in making 
docks which represented those movements of 
theheavenly bodies, by which the Russian monks 
were in the habit of regulating their calendars, 
One of these was shown to the Empress Cathe- 
ine; and to her inquiries respecting the prin- 
tiples of its construction, Sobakin replied with 
wch surprising clearness, as sufficed to prove his 
wperior abilities, and procured him at once the 
imperial protection. He was sent to England, 
to study and observe all kinds of machinery, and 
on his return home, was made superintendent 
ofthe works at Ije, no longer a serf, but on the 
liberal footing of an officer of high rank, 

Of the apparatus which he caused to be con- 
structed, a large proportion was quite original in 
ésign and invention ; and the merit of the con- 
tiver was the more readily admitted, and more 
ludly celebrated by the Russians, as their na- 
tonal pride had previously felt oppressed by the 
uperior talent of the foreign artisans and engi- 
ters employed among them. The manufacture 
'fire-arms is said to have been brought to great 
perfection at Ije, under the direction of Sobakin. 
Great care is taken to make each component 
wart of the musket strictly according to a given 
nodel, so that, if a hundred Russian muskets be 
taken to pieces, they may be put together again 
rithout the least difficulty in fitting or adjusting 
the parts to one another, all parts of a musket 
ifthe same denomination being exactly alike. 

Connected with this great developement of 
mechanical genius, which has given so much 
luportance to Wotka and Ije, is the native taste 
ft art, which our author had an o portunity of 
serving further on, in the nto: ei a dis- 
‘ets of Yekaterinburg. While we boast of a 





Hooke, Watts, Brindley, Hargreaves, and Ark- | 
wright, it is interesting to observe, that the Shef- | 


fields and eee of Eastern Europe 
have been favoured wit 


of us: we mean in the systematic cultivation of 
the arts of design as applied to manufactures. 


The art of lackering has been brought to great | 
perfection at Tagilsk, in the Uralian Mountains, | 
| of the members for Southwark or Lambeth, 


derived originally perhaps from China, where 
the preparation of every kind of varnish is well 
understood. The lackered wares are generally 
ornamented with paintings, and this branch of 
business was for a long time wholly intrusted to 
such of the uninstructed workmen as seemed to 
manifest a taste for drawing. At length, indivi- 
duals possessing great artistic genius acquired 
a commanding reputation, and hence it was 
usual to send the manufactured articles from 
Tagilsk, about 250 miles southwards to Slatoust, 
to be painted by two celebrated artists residing 
there, (Boyarchikof and Bushuyef,) and then to 
be sent back to Tagilsk to be lackered. 

For some years back, however, the chief pro- 
prietors of the Uralian mines and iron works have 
adopted the best means of improving the taste of 
the artists employed in their factories: they have 
sent serfs into Europe to study the art of draw- 
ing and colouring. Some of these have spent 
yearsin Italy, andafterwards returning to Tagilsk 
have established schools of design for the benefit 
of their Siberian brethren. Some of the earliest 
performances of these Siberian artists appeared 
to Dr. Erman to derive a great charm from their 
choice of subject, and perfectly national charac- 
ter; such was a picture of the conqueror Yer- 
mak, dressed in the golden armour which the 
Czar gave him on the first intelligence of his victo- 
ries, and the weight of which, on his subsequently 
falling into the Irtuish, sunk him to the bottom 
and caused the hero’s death. Another favourite 
subject is Nikiti Demidof, who first worked the 
mines of the Ural, and whose memory is grate- 
fully esteemed by the numerous and thriving 
population of the mining districts. As the ar- 
tists of ‘Tagilsk and the other manufacturing 
towns of the Ural constitute the only school of 
art in Siberia, it is fortunate that, instead of 
falling into a line of servile imitation, they should 
have exerted their genius in illustrating the na- 
tional history, manners, and the scenery of their 
country. It appears to us, that their works, 
though recommended by only a moderate share 
of artistic skill, would, from their originality, be 
not without interest in Western Europe. 

We shall for the present leave Dr. Erman in 
the midst of the Uralian mines, whence we shall 
hereafter accompany him to Tobolsk and the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean. 








Beauties of the Country ; or, Descriptions of 
Rural Customs, Objects,, Scenery, and the 
Seasons. By Thomas Miller, author of ‘A 
Day in the Woods.’ J. Van Voorst. 

Ir is to the honour of Thomas Miller, that, not- 

withstanding the golden opinions won for him 

by his ‘ Day in the Woods,’ the preface to this 
new volume is still dated from that terra incog- 
nita, “ Elliott’s Row, Southwark,” where he and 
his family then struggled on, late and early, 
weaving osiers into hard bread. Whether it be 
equally to the honour of his country, may be 
questioned. None hold in more perfect con- 
tempt than we do, the sickly sentimental talk 
which assumes that men of genius ought to be 
exempt from the ordinary drudgery of earning 

a livelihood—nor are we great admirers of a 

pensioning system—or of “ Literary Retreats,” 

where they may drag on a useless life, self-de- 
graded and pitied: but assuredly, due reference 
being had to education, habits, and general 


h similar luminaries. But | 
in one respect they seem to have got the start | 





qualifications, they have a prior claim to most 
other men for such appointments as the country 
must have filled; and it does appear to us that 
some subordinate situation might be found in 
the Customs, Excise, Ordnance, or other depart- 
ments, that would “jump with the humour” of 
Thomas Miller, and make life a little less irk- 
some than chair-making in a back kitchen. We 
submit this with all humility to the consideration 


whichever may first chance to get within hear- 
ing of aminister—if of a prime minister, so much 
the better; for we know of many considerate 
though unostentatious acts of a like nature done 
by Lord Melbourne. 

The ‘ Beauties of the Country’ is a very plea- 
sant volume, but so exactly modelled on former 
works, and so extensively illustrated by quota- 
tion, that it must be considered rather as a com- 
pilation than an original book. This, however, 
is a difference observable by the critic rather 
than the general reader ; and we may add, that 
the selections have been made with much good 
taste, and the original matter, scanty though it 
be, is always interesting. 

As evidence of Mr. Miller’s general style, we 
will give a brief passage wherein he adverts to 
the universal love of the country. 

“Perhaps there is no country in the world where 
green fields and quiet out-of-the-way places are more 
eagerly sought for than in England. I speak not of 
the enjoyment of them occasionally, but a thirst to 
possess some such spot, which has stimulated many a 
man to industry such as few save Englishmen can 
contend with. Look only at London! What num- 
bers you meet on a summer's evening, walking home 
to their picturesque dwellings, which lie perhaps five 
miles from the city. They care not for the fatigue 
ot the long walk—nay, it refreshes them after a long 
day’s application to business, and they feel a pleasure 
in knowing they will meet a lovely wife and fair, 
healtliful children awaiting their return at the garden- 
gate : perchance their ears will be arrested by a sound 
of laughter echoing from the smooth greensward, 
where they are romping and tumbling over each 
other. Look at the healthful families that daily pour 
into the metropolis: they are not in-dwellers of the 
city, but live where the blackbird sings them to sleep 
in the evening, and where the early lark is heard 
singing above the paddock on which their chamber- 
windows open. Many a father leans with aching 
head over the time-worn desk in the City, that his 
family may enjoy the pure air of the suburb. Many 
a merchant plods through the dull and feverish cal- 
culation of traffic for years, that he may at last retire 
to some quiet cottage which he can call his own, and 
spend the remainder of his days in peace. And is 
there no love of Nature in all this? Watch some 
old citizen, seated in his little summer-house,—one 
who has been city-dried for fifty years of his life,— 
view him eyeing his little garden, and you will at 
once discover that he feels amply rewarded for all 
he has undergone. These things are beyond the 
reach of the poor ; but still the heaths, and commons, 
and green fields, are not. There is a pleasure in con- 
templating the happiness of others ; and although we 
may never be so fortunate as to possess one of these 
earthly paradises, still there is nothing to hinder us 
from occasionally enjoying ourselvesin similar scenes. 
We have yet left a few lovely places, where the 
flowers spring forth and the shady trees offer a shel- 
ter, and the free birds carol as loudly as they did of 
yore, * * 

“There is nothing more delightful than for a poor 
man to have the right of walking over some rich 
gentleman’s estate. He enjoys the wealth of his 
neighbour without envying him; he feels it is his 
own for the time, and lays the same claim to the 
fragrant breeze and the cool shade of the venerable 
trees as the lord of the estate. He sees the stately 
deer troop before him with as much pleasure as the 
owner of the soil ; he enjoys a wealth which leaves 
the proprietor no poorer, and partakesof the happiness 
that renders others happy without diminishing the 
store.” 

The following may be received as a choice 
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specimen of the manner in which a poet writes 
prose :— 

“Spring is come at last! There is a primrose 
colour on the sky,—there is a voice of singing in the 
woods, and a smell of flowers in the green lanes, 
Call her fickle April if you choose ;—I have always 
found her constant as an attentive gardener. Who 
would wish to see her slumbering away in sunshine, 
when the daisies are opening their pearly mouths 
for showers? Her very constancy is visible in her 
changes: if she veils her head for a time, or retires, 
it is but to return with new proofs of her faithfulness, 
to make herself more lovable, to put on an attire of 
richer green, or deck her young brows with more 
beautiful blossoms. Call her not fickle, but mo- 
dest,—an abashed maiden, whose love is as faithful 
as the flaunting May or passionate June. Robed in 
green, with the tint of apple-blossoms upon her | 
cheek, holding in her hands primroses and violets, 
she stands beneath the budding hawthorn, her young 
eyes fixed upon the tender grass, or glancing sideways 
at the daisies, as if afraid of looking upon the sun, of | 
whom she is enamoured. Day after day she wears 
some additional charm, and the sky-god bends down 
his golden eyes in delight at her beauty ; and if he | 
withdraws his shining countenance, she is all tears, | 
weeping inan April shower for his loss. Fickle Sun! 
he, too, soon forgets the tender maiden, clothed in 
her simple robes, and decorated with tender buds 
and, like a rake, hurries over his blue pathway, and 


for the bodies of mercenaries raised there, and 
it was first occupied by the Saracens as a kind 
of stepping-stone to their ultimate object of at- 
tack on the Byzantine empire. About a century 
ago the Venetians made it the bulwark for pre- 
serving their declining “ preponderance in the 
Fast,” and protecting the remnant of their ex- 
piring Levantine commerce; and when it was 
assaulted by the Turks, the Pope vainly sum- 
moned the Catholic potentates to preserve it as 
a frontier’ fortress of Christendom ; yet Venice 
| was slightly damnified by its loss, and Christian 
| Europe scarcely gave the calamity a place in his- 
| tory. Candia possesses internal resources, a fer- 
tile soil, and a healthy climate; but its external 
| relations must always be limited, because it has 
few harbours, and those are bad. 





There are, 


| indeed, but three of any importance, Candia, 


Canea, and Retimo. Captain Scott’s own report 
of these will sufficiently illustrate the wisdom of 
the recommendation “ to occupy” this island. 
Candia was fortified at a great expense by the 
Venetians. Under the government of the Turks, 
the works have been permitted to crumble into 


| ruin. 


pines for the full-bosomed May, or the voluptuous | 
| at the head of the western pier encloses a light- 


June, forgetting April, and her sighs and tears. 

“Oh! how delightful is it now to wander forth 
into the sweet-smelling fields ,; to set one’s foot upon 
nine daisies—a sure test that spring is come ; to see | 
meadows lighted with the white flowers; to watch | 
the skylark winging his way to his blue temple in 
the skies, 

Singing above, a voice of light; 

to hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice ring- 
ing from some distant covert, among the young 
beauties of the wood, who are robing themselves for 
the masque of Summer.” 


“The harbour is a mere basin, formed by two 
moles, which, bending towards each other, project 
about two hundred and fifty yards into the sea, and 
are defended, at their extreme points, by forts. That 


house, which is highly necessary to enable vessels 
arriving at night to discover the harbour; for, such 
is the velocity with which an easterly current sets 
along the shore, that, if the entrance be missed by 
ever so little, great risk is incurred of shipwreck on 


| the rocky coast beyond: or, if that misfortune be 
| avoided, a considerable delay must inevitably be 


The work is beautifully illustrated with many | 


admirable woodcuts, after designs by Mr. 

Lambert. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia. By Captain 
C. R. Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 


(Second Notice.} 


experienced in working a vessel up against the stream. 

“ The two castles that defend the harbour do not 
appear to be in a state to stand even the concussion 
that would be occasioned by the fire of their own 
guns. The channel between them opens rather to 
the eastward, and is so very narrow as barely to 
allow two small vessels to pass, but the harbour is 


| thereby completely sheltered against every wind. It 


is, at the present day, choked up with sand and the 


| ruins of the old Venetian docks and arsenal, so that 


“Tr our preponderance in the East be worth | 


preserving, it can now only be upheld by occu- 
pying Candia and supporting Egypt.” With 
this political lesson Captain Scott closes his work, 


having, as in duty bound, added one to the my- | 


riad of suggestions which have been recently made 
for controlling the power of Russia and main- 
taining the british, or rather the Company’s, 
empire in India. 
value of what is commonly called “ our prepon- 
derance in the East:” like “ continental influ- 
ence’’ in the last century, it seems to us a sound- 
ing name for a possession held on the most 
uncertain of tenures, and which, if permanent, 
would be very expensive and very worthless. 


We doubt very much the | 


While England is best able to supply Asiatic | 


wants, and while she is the best purchaser of 
Asiatic produce, her commercial preponderance 


cannot be affected by “the fate of empires or | 


the fall of kings ;” but political preponderance is 
of a very different nature, and no mistake has 
ever been more expensive to our country than the 
ancient error of confounding one with the other. 
But supposing for a moment that this “ prepon- 
derance”’ was an essential element of our na- 
tional prosperity, it israther difficult to discover 
how its maintenance can be connected with the 
occupation of Candia: for this we have nothing 
but Captain Scott's assertion. 

Candia, or Crete, as it is still called by the 
Greeks, has never possessed the political impor- 
tance which would seem to belong to it from its 
geographical position ; its name is scarcely men- 
tioned in the history of the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars; the Romans valued it merely 


it serves only for vessels of one hundred tons bur- 
then. Large vessels are obliged to anchor under the 
island of Standia; abreast of, and about three miles 
distant from the harbour, where they are sheltered 
from the north-east wind, which prevails on this 
coast during the greater part of the year.” 

Such a harbour may accommodate Italian 
galleys or Greek misticos, but we should be glad 
to see an estimate of the expense that would fit 
it for a British naval station. ‘The situation of 
Canea is rather more favourable : 

“The harbour is tolerably spacious ; it is formed 
by a long narrow mole, built on the long prolonga- 
tion of the north-east bastion of the town, and pa- 
rallel to and extending nearly the whole length of 
the sea-wall. About midway on it are the remains of 
an old castle, which terminates in a circular tower, 


| also in ruins; indeed, the whole work is in a wretched 


state, and is indebted for its present existence to a 
ledge of sunken rocks, that serves both for a founda- 
tion and breakwater. 

“The entrance to the harbour is between the 
ruined tower and an elevated battery ; the termina- 
tion of the western fortifications of the town. The 
channel is deep but narrow, and quite open to the 
north; the anchorage is consequently exposed to a 
rolling sea, whenever the wind is from that quarter.” 

Even this port could not be made available 
but at a very disproportionate cost; and the 
state of Retimo ‘is hopeless : 

“The trade of Retimo has fallen off greatly, from 
the neglected state of the port ; for the mole forming 
the harbour has nearly disappeared, and sand and 
mud have accumulated to such a degree within it, 
that no vessels of more than thirty tons burden can 
now shelter there.” 

There remains, however, the bay of Suda, on 
which our author bestows great commendations: 

“The scenery is very grand, and the bay as fine, 





perhaps, as any in the world, being capacious enough 
to contain the entire navy of Great Britain, and » 
situated as to be sheltered from every wind. }j 
stretches inland six miles, and is about three mile 
across, but, at its mouth, the width is compressed ty 
little more than a mile ; and, towards the centre of 
this narrow channel—but rather within the bay— 
are two low rocky islands, the larger of which ocey: 
pied by the little fortress of Suda, completely com, 
mands the entrance. 

“The bay opens to the east, but is screened, jn 
that direction, by a high promontory, which, jutting 
some distance into the northern sea of Candia, serves 
as a breakwater to the harbour. To the north anj 
south, the bay is sheltered by ranges of mountains, 
but from its western extremity a comparatively level 
country stretches all the way to Canea.” 

But the country round the bay is mountain. 
ous and rocky, all the communications with the 
interior execrable, and the shore affords no ej. 
gible positions for the constructions of stores and 
docks. In the question of occupation, however, 
there is one element constantly neglected by 
Captain Scott and most writers of the military 
school—the feelings of the people. Do the Can. 
diotes want us or wish for us? Not they, truly. 
We should have to fight our way through every 
inch of the country ; not one unattached village 
would submit cither through love or terror, 
British troops would just possess the ground they 
encamped upon, and not an acre beyond. The 
administration of the Ionian islands has not 
made English rule pre-eminently popular, and 
the experience of the Maltese affords no great 
promise of the blessings to be derived from mili. 
tary occupation. 

One of the most whimsical arguments by 
which Captain Scott supports his recomment- 
tion is, that Mohammed Ali derives neither 
honour nor profit from the possession of the 
island, and would therefore dispose of it on easy 
terms. No doubt of it; the man in the fable, 
who held a ravenous wolf by the ears, was will- 
ing to sell the animal for a small sum, but could 
not find a purchaser. 

We have said enough about the policy of oc- 
cupying Candia, let us now examine the second 
recommendation “supporting Egypt.” Before 
doing so, we must direct attention to the nature 
of the revolution that is now changing the social 
state of Turkey and Egypt. The object of Turk- 
ish legislation was to support the ascendancy of 
a military caste; to establish a garrison in the 
midst of an enslaved population. But the Turk- 
ish Sultan and the Egyptian Pacha now see that 
the integrity of their dominions can only be 
maintained by uniting the whole people in their 
defence, that the dominant caste can no longer 
repel invasion from without, while threatened 
by insurrection from within; and they have 
slowly, and perhaps reluctantly, commenced the 
difficult task of blending distinct castes into a 
nation. 

From the nature of this revolution it is pretty 
evident that its progress and final success de- 
pends very little on Sultan or Pacha; and that, 
however it may be retarded, it is not likely to 
be accelerated by foreign interference. Captain 
Scott may be assured, that the people, even m 
the present state of the East, must be included 
in political as well as statistical calculations; 
the strength and security of empires must every 
day depend more on opinion, and less on the 
number of souls, and fractional parts of souls, 
to be found on a square mile. The time is gone 
by when even eastern nations will suffer them- 
selves to be assigned over like estates, with their 
cattle, for the convenience of map-makers and 
diplomatists. We are advised “to support 
Egypt,” and this is explained to mean guaran 
teeing the succession of Ibrahim Pacha, and, we 
suppose, the integrity of his dominions, Syria 
included ; and, as a reward, it is hinted that we 
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may obtain a commercial treaty more favour- 
other nations. But unless Ibrahim can guaran- 
tee his own succession by deserving and gaining 
the confidence of his subjects—unless he secures 
the integrity of his own dominions, by proving 
to the inhabitants that his rule is essential to 
their prosperity, our interference must be equally 
useless and expensive; and if he does these 
things he will not want our aid. The hope of 
gain proposed by the gallant Captain is illusive ; 


no commercial treaty, founded on unjust pre- | 


ference, can be lasting or advantageous; it may 
benefit smugglers and excisemen, but no one 
else. 

It is just now the fashion with all travellers in 
the Levant to be alarmed at the supposed de- 
signs of Russia to obtain universal empire. Her 
encroachments on Persia and Turkey are sup- 

sed to be presumptive proofs of a remote de- 
im on India; but no one stops to consider 
whether the attainment of that object would be 


one whit advanced if the court of St. Petersburgh 
S| 


actually possessed the provinces it is supposed 
tocovet. It should not be forgotten, that Rus- 


sia at one time held all the districts round the | 
Caspian: Ghilin and Mazenderan were ceded | 
to Peter the Great, but they were subsequently | 


abandoned, because they did not pay the ex- 
pense of their occupation; and there is some 
probability that the same result will be produced 
in the Caucasian districts. 


lonsy of Austria, a power not likely to view with 


patience any interference with the navigation of | 


the Danube. But English interests are very 
slightly, if at all, involved in these questions; it 


is our business to ascertain whether the people | 
round the Euxine and the Levant will purchase 


our manufactures, not who are their real or 
nominal rulers. We are interested in the revo- 


lutions of the East, only so far as the progress | 


ofcivilization promotes consumption ; and if the 


Russians would be better purchasers than the | 


Turks, we do not see how England would be 
injured by their acquiring more commercial 
marts and sea-ports. It is by Russian traders 
that British cotton goods are at this hour trans- 
ported into the remotest parts of central Asia, 
and an imperial ukase could no more put an end 
to this traffic than it could stop the course of the 
tide, But it is as natural for military men to 
recommend war, as for us civilians to pause and 
count the cost—they talk of it as lightly and 
cavalierly as Punch does of the Deluge in a 
German puppet-show, when, after “ the windows 
of heaven are opened,” he hails the ark with, 
“Rather hazy weather this, Captain Noah!” 
Bat it remains for the English people to deter- 
nine between us—and they ought to know, that 
wcupying islands and supporting dynasties are 
expensive and hazardous fancies; that meddlers 
in revolutions are apt to get their heads broken; 
ad that the attempt to create or preserve na- 
tims by protocols is a mere waste of red tape 


ad good paper. 








Geology and Mineralogy, considered with re- 


ference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. 

William Buckland, D.D. Pickering. 

Tue delay in our notice of this work has arisen 
from circumstances, with an account of which it 
8 not necessary to trouble our readers; assur- 
tdly from no disposition to depreciate the labours 
Dr. Buckland in the department of Physico- 
theology. We may, however, confess that we 
ite somewhat saturated with the subject, and 
that we did not expect that even the talents and 
ingenuity of the Oxford “ Reader in Geology 
and Mineralogy” could give much interest to, 
o throw much additional light on, so threadbare 
ad exhausted a topic. 


On the Turkish | 
frontier Russia has to struggle against the jea- | 


~ Dr. Buckland is a man of. distinguished repu- | however, would appear to spring from this so- 
able than any that would be concluded with | tation, and, like most able men, is, we have no | lution. 


If the first verse of Genesis asserts the 


| doubt, sufficiently confident in his own powers. | creation of the universe, “the heaven,” including 


| We cannot, nevertheless, but think that he has 
| displayed an unusual degree, not merely of abi- 
| lity, but of moral courage, in the second chapter 
| of the work before us. Some, indeed, may be 
| of opinion, that with the case of Dr. Hampden, 
, and the terrors of the Oxford Senatus Acade- 
| micus before his eyes, he has been guilty of no 
| small degree of temerity, in setting up the au- 
thority of geology against Genesis, as generally 
understood; or rather, in insisting upon a 
| new version of the latter, in order to reconcile it 
| with the results of science. A very worthy old 
lady of our acquaintance was shocked beyond 

measure by the Doctor's declaration at the last 
| meeting of the British Association, that the 
| world is infinitely older than it is usually con- 
| sidered to be. We are, indeed, somewhat sur- 
| prised at the supineness of Oxford. Why is not 
| a Convocation assembled for the purpose of 
| purging the University of all connexion with 
| doctrines so dangerous? The reply is obvious 
| 


| 


—the facts upon which they are based are per- 
fectly incontrovertible; and, however anxious 
some may be to put out the light of reason, they 
will, in the present times, have few adherents, 


except among those who, if the genius of the | 


age permitted it, would exhibit a periodical 
| auto da fe tor the promotion of true religion, 
and the edification of the faithful. 

It is now generally admitted, that the re- 
searches of the geologist have established, with 
a multitude of other interesting and important 
facts, that countless ages must have elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the earth, and the period 
when man first appeared on its surface; and 
that, during this immense interval of time, the 
crust of our planet, far from being in a perma- 
nent or stable state, underwent a series of con- 
vulsions and changes, some parts having been 
elevated above, and others depressed, and that 
not once, but repeatedly, below the level of the 
sea; the forms of organic life, both animal and 
vegetable—for such were not wanting—expe- 


and genera disappearing as we ascend from the 
older through the more recent sedimentary 
strata, while their place was supplied by nume- 
rous other tribes of living beings ;—and lastly, 
that man is the most recent tenant of the globe ; 
for it is universally agreed, that there exists 
no unequivocal instance of a fossil skeleton of 
the human species. But how are views which 
ascribe to the earth such an extreme antiquity, 
to be reconciled with the Mosaic account of the 
creation, and the chronology of the Bible? This 
is the difficulty which the author, in his second 
chapter, undertakes to solve, in the following 
manner. We quote his own words :— 


“The first verse of Genesis seems explicitly to 


cluding the sidereal systems, “and the earth,’ more 
especially specifving our own planet as the subsequent 
scene of the operations of the six days about to be 
described. No information is given as to events 
which may have occurred upon this earth, uncon- 
nected with the history of man, between the creation 
of its component matter, recorded in the first verse, 
and‘the era at which its history is resumed in the 
second verse. 
time during which these different events may have 
been going on: millions of millions of vears may have 
occupied the indefinite intervals hetween the begin- 
ning, in which God created the heaven and the earth, 
and the evening, or commencement of the first day 
of the Mosaic narrative.” 

This suggestion, which was first thrown out 
by our author in his inaugural Thesis, published 
at Oxford in 1820, is undoubtedly ingenious, 
and, by its adoption, apparent contradictions of 
great moment are removed: other difficulties, 





the sidereal systems, “and the earth,” whence 
the necessity of the exercise of creative power 
recorded in the third verse—* And God said, 
let there be light, and there was light”? And 
would not the operations of the fourth day 
pear to be concerned with the production of o 
jects, such as the sun and moon, already in 
existence ? 

As respects the former point, our author ob- 
serves :— 

“ The interpretation here proposed seems, more- 
over, to solve the difficulty which would otherwise 
attend the statement of the appearance of light upon 
the first day, whilst the sun, and moon, and stars, 
are not made to appear until the fourth, If we 
suppose all the heavenly bodies and the earth to 
have been created at the infinitely distant time de- 
signated by the word ‘beginning,’ and that the dark- 
ness described on the evening of the first day was a 
temporary darkness, produced by an accumulation of 
dense vapours ‘ on the face of the deep,’ an incipient 
dispersion of these vapours may have re-admitted 
light to the earth upon the first day, whilst the ex- 
| isting cause was still obscured; and the further 
purification of the atmosphere on the fourth day, 
may have caused the sun, and moon, and stars to 





rienced corresponding vicissitudes, entire families | 


assert the creation of the universe ; * the heaven’ in- | 


Nor is there any limit fixed to the | 


re-appear in the firmament of heaven—to assume 
| their new relations to the newly-modified earth, and 
| to the human race.” 

As respects the portion of the Mosaic narra- 
tive comprehended in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth verses, 
and which would seem to announce, as the 
work of the fourth day, the creation of the celes- 
tial luminaries, he further adds— 

“ We are not told that the substance of the sun 
and moon were first called into existence upon the 
fourth day; the text may equally imply that these 
bodies were then prepared, and appointed to certain 
offices of high importance to mankind ; ‘ to give light 
upon the earth, and to rule over the day and over 
the night’—* to be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years.” The fact of their creation had 
been stated before in the first verse.” 

To these attempts at reconciling the cosmo- 
gony of Moses with the revelations of geological 
science, the praise of ingenuity must undoubt- 
| 
| 
| 





edly be awarded. Some, however, will recognize 
in it more of subtlety than force, and consider 
that a strained and unnatural construction is 
thus put upon the obvious announcements of the 
sacred historian; while others will consider that 
little good can arise from any interpretation 
which, whilst it gets rid of some difficulties, re- 
places them by others of no less magnitude. 
| Thus, aecording to Dr. Buckland, the sun, 
moon, and stars were created in the beginning, 
or at the same time with the earth; notwith- 
standing which, we have immediately after the 
divine mandate—“ Let there be light.” It is 
true we are told by him “that the darkness de- 
scribed on the evening of the first day was a 
darkness produced by an accumulation of dense 
vapours ‘ upon the face of the deep,’ an incipient 
dispersion of which may have re-admitted light 
| to the earth.” The weakness of this hypothesis 
| could not have escaped the learned Professor, 
and he therefore finds it necessary to conjoin 
with it another. 

“In a future chapter I shall show that the eyes 
of Trilobites which are preserved in strata of the 
transition formation, were constructed in a manner 
so closely resembling those of existing crustacea ; 
and that the eves of Ichthyosauri in the lias, con- 
tained an apparatus so like one in the eyes of many 
birds, as to leave no doubt that these fossil eyes 
were optical instruments, calculated to receive, in 
the same manner, impressions of the same light 
which conveys the perception of sight to living ani- 
mals.” 

We have already acknowledged the ability 


| 


_and spirit with which this entire chapter has 
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been written; but, notwithstanding, we are 


more convinced than ever of the impolicy of at- 
tempting to demonstrate a strict consistency 
between the results of physical research, and the 
cosmogony according to Moses. Such attempts 
will often prove unsuccessful, and thus give 
occasion with some to the fanatical rejection 
of the aid of reason in religious inquiries, and 
with others to scepticism as to the truth of reve- 
lation. A great authority has expressed him- 
self with singular felicity when he declared 
“that the mixing up of things sacred with things 
profane, was calculated to engender a heretical 
religion and a fantastic philosophy.” 

Having expressed our opinion on this part of 
Dr. Buckland’s treatise, we shall now endeavour 
to follow him through some of the various geo- 
logical topics from which arguments have been 
derived in support of Natural Theology; and 
shall commence by a statement of the order and 
method which he adopts in the treatment of his 
subject. 

He first directs attention to the structure of 
our planet, so far as it admits of being explored, 
and to the disposition of the materials of which 
its surface is composed. He then examines the 
theories which have been proposed respecting 
the origin of the world, and the many forms of 
organic existence which do or have prevailed 
upon it; and concludes by examining, with con- 
siderable minuteness of detail, the structure of 
extinct or fossil animals and plants, and their 
relation to existing forms of organic life. In 
the filling up of this outline he is, of necessity, 
very brief, from which, we may observe, there 
results a double inconvenience: to the junior 
student he will often appear obscure; while 
adepts in geology will consider the descriptive 
part of his work, when viewed in relation to the 
existing state of the science, as altogether in- 
adequate and incomplete. 

But though, in his description of geological 
facts, brevity, from the nature of the case, was 
enforced upon him, his statements, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, will be found almost universally 
correct. Some, indeed, will probably think, 
that, in particular instances, theories are too 
hastily adopted, and without any qualification, 
which are still contested by eminent geologists. 
This objection we have heard urged, but could 
not concur in it. 

Here, however, we cannot helpagain reverting 
to a topic already, probably, sufficiently discussed 
—namely, the impolicy of all attempts at sus- 
taining the authenticity of holy writ by an ap- 
peal to the results of scientific research. Dr. 
Buckland, in his ‘ Reliquie Diluviane,’ main- 
tained, that the many phenomena of diluvial 
detritus, and in particular the organic remains 
therein contained, and those also collected to- 
— in caves, were referable to the Noachian 

eluge. The progress of discovery, however, has 
compelled him to relinquish this opinion; and 
influenced, 1st, by the consideration that, as the 
waters of the Mosaical inundation rose and fell 
very gradually, they could not have effected any 
great change in the surface which they covered ; 
2ndly, by the great preponderance of extinct 
species among animals found in caves and diluvial 
depositions; 3rdly, by the absence from such posi- 
tions of human bones,—he reads, in his present 
publication, the following recantation—“ Hence 
it seems more probable, that the event in ques- 
tion was the last of the many geological revolu- 
tions which have been produced by violent 
eruptions of water, rather than the comparatively 
tranquil inundation of the inspired narrative.” 

Here we have a very striking exemplification of 
the evil consequences of injudicious zeal. Even 
though the original hypothesis were shown to be 
correct, we cannot see what additional authority 


would be thereby conferred upon the announce- 


ments of the inspired historian ; but now that it is 
by its author admitted to be erroneous, such ad- 
mission may be applied, very unfairly we allow, as 
an argument against the credibility of the entire 
narrative of Moses. Once again, then, we re- 
peat that the results of geological research 
cannot be tried by the standard of the Bible, 
nor vice versd, without a manifest injury to 
both religion and science; and we rejoice to 
find that this is the opinion of some of the ablest 
theologians of the day. ‘Ihe physical sciences, 
and, above all, geology, are calculated to confer 
moral service of the highest value, by the @ priori 
demonstration they afford of the great truths of 
natural religion: and the extension and deve- 
lopement of this demonstration is the great 
object of Dr. Buckland’s book ; and it is but jus- 
tice to say, that he has performed his task in a 
manner which, if it does not add to, will cer- 
tainly not derogate from, the high reputation 
which he already enjoyed. The following pas- 
sage, from his tenth chapter, and which relates 
to the final causes of the existing arrangement 
of the strata which compose the crust of the 
earth, may be considered as an average specimen 
of his style of reasoning on such subjects :— 

“ We shall form a better estimate of the utility of 
the complex disposition of the materials of the earth, 
which has resulted from the operations of all these 
mighty conflicting forces, if we consider the incon- 
veniences that might have attended other arrange- 
ments more simple than those which actually exist. 
Had the earth’s surface presented only one unvaried 
mass of granite or lava, or had its nucleus been co- 
vered by entire concentric coverings of stratified 
rocks, like the coats of an onion, a single stratum 
only would be accessible to its inhabitants; and the 
varied intermixtures of limestone, clay, and sand- 
stone, which, under the actual disposition, are so ad- 
vantageous to the fertility, beauty, and habitability 
of the globe, would have had no place. 

“ Again: the inestimably precious treasures of 
mineral salt and coal, and of metallic ores, confined 
as these latter are to the older series of formations, 
would, under the supposed more simple arrangement 
of the strata, have been wholly inaccessible ; and we 
should have been destitute of all these essential ele- 
ments of industry and civilization. Under the ex- 
isting disposition, all the various combinations of 
strata with their valuable contents, whether produc- 
ed by the agency of subterraneous fire, or by mecha- 
nical or chemical disposition beneath the water, have 
been raised above the sea to form the mountains and 
plains of our present earth, and have still further 
been laid open to our reach, by the exposure of each 
stratum along the sides of valleys.” 

In the concluding chapters our author 
returns to this subject, and points out, with 
great eloquence, that the existing state of the 
surface of the earth, however contorted and 
irregular it may to some appear, is, in reality, 
such as a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness would ordain :—that though the earth 
be agitated from pole to pole, and riven by the 
expansive force of internal fire, we have cause 
for thankfulness, not for alarm. It is thus that 
any portion of its surface comes to exist above 
the level of the ocean, and be a fit abode 
for man and other land animals. To these 
throes of nature we must attribute the faults and 
slips which distinguish the coal measures, and 
without the existence of which it would be fre- 
quently impossible to drain, and, of course, to 
work them. To them we must trace the cracks 
and fissures which are the depositories of the 
metallic ores, sublimed into them, from inac- 
cessible depth, by the agency of central heat. 

“ The total quantity of all metals existing near 
the surface of the earth (excepting iron) being com- 
paratively small, and their value to mankind being 
of the highest order, as the main instruments by the 
aid of which he emerges from the savage state, it 
was of the utmost importance that they should be 
disposed in a manner that would render them acces- 





sible by his industry ; and this object is admirably 


attained through the machinery of metallic veing 
Had large quantities of metals existed throughout 
rocks of all formations, they might have been noxioy 
to vegetation ; had small quantities been dissemingt. 
ed through the body of the strata, they would never 
have repaid the cost of separation from the matrix, 
These inconveniences are obviated by the actual ar. 
rangement under which these rare substances ar 
occasionally collected together in the natural maga. 
zines afforded by metallic veins.” 

We shall now proceed to the second subject of 
inquiry, or the theories which have been pro. 
pounded respecting the origin of the world, and 
of the various forms of life by which it is inha. 
bited. 

Some philosophers reject the doctrine of a crea. 
tion, and derive the “ existing systems of organic 
life from preceding individuals of the same species, 
or by gradual transmutation of one species into 
another.” Against theories such as these Dr, 
Buckland of course protests, and brings forward, 
from the disclosures of geology, a refutation of 
them. Of this doctrine Lamarck, among the 
moderns, has been the most able advocate. Ae- 
cording to this eminent naturalist, species have 
no real existence, but the several forms of—for 
example, animal life—which we now encounter, 
are due to the gradual developement of some 
elementary types of organization, such deve. 
lopement being the results of what is denoni- 
nated a nisus formativus, continued throughout 
successive generations. But the very complete 
information which we at present possess in the 
department of Paleontology enables us to de- 
clare, with a perfect certainty, that species have 
ever existed, and that they have been, however 
far back the search may be carried, ever distinet. 
Thus (p. 294) our author observes— 

“ The sauroid fishes occupy a higher place in the 
scale of organization than the ordinary form of bony 
fishes; yet we find examples of sauroids of the 
greatest magnitude, and in abundant number, in the 
carboniferous and secondary formations, whilst they 
almost disappear, and are replaced by less perfect 
forms, in the tertiary strata, and present only two 
genera among existing fishes.” 

The following is another passage (p.312), alo 
bearing on the same point, and which relates 
immediately to chambered shells :— 

“ We find that many of the more simple form 
have retained their primeval simplicity through al 
the varied changes the surface of the earth has u- 
dergone ; whilst, in other cases, organizations of a 
higher order preceded many of the lower forms of 
animal life ; some of the latter appearing, for the 
first time, after the total annihilation of may 
species and genera of a more complex character.”- 
Again (p. 431): “ The physiological history of the 
family of Encrinites is very important: their speci 
were numerous among the most ancient forms of 
created beings, and in this early state their construc 
tion exhibits at least an equal, if not a higher degree, 
of perfection than is retained in the existing Pente 
crinites; and although the place which, as Zo 
phytes, they occupied in the animal kingdom waslow, 
yet they were constructed with a perfect adaptation 
to that low estate; and in this primeval perfection 
they afford another example, at variance with the 
doctrine of the progression of animal life from 
simple rudiments through a series of gradually i- 
proving and more perfect forms to its fullest deve 
lopement in existing species. Thus, a comparison of 
one of the early forms of the genus Pentacrinite of the 
lias, with the fossil species of more recent formations 
and with the existing Pentacrinus, Caput Meduse, 
from the Carribean Sea, shows, in the organizatio. 
of this very ancient species, an equal degree of pe 
fection, and a more elaborate combination of orgals 
than occurs in any other fossil species of more reel! 
date, or in its living representative.” 

This doctrine, therefore, of transmutation by 
the progress of gradual developement, is show! 
to be a chimera, which must be abandoned asit” 
consistent with the well-ascertained structure 


























































































fossil animals. Every form of living thing set 
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to have been created perfect—that is, with the 
pest possible adaptation to its wants, its circum- 
stances, and the function it was to discharge in 
the economy of nature ; and, which is stronger 
still, the lower have, in many instances, been 

eded by the higher or more elaborate vari- 
eties of organized beings. 

The greater portion of the essay under consi-~ 
deration is occupied with a discussion to which 
no allusion has, as yet, been made. The cele- 
prated work of Archdeacon Paley was devoted 
to a developement of the numerous evidences of 
design exhibited in the mechanical structure of 
the corporeal frame of man, as well as of the 
inferior animals; and our author, pursuing the 
same method of investigation, has instituted 
similar inquiries in reference to the organized 
beings of past eras, and which exist at present 
only in the fossil state. Into this very seduc- 
tive theme our limits prevent us from following 
him; and this we the more regret, as this portion 
of his work is, beyond a question, that which he 
has executed with the greatest ability and care. 
Dr. Buckland’s ardour in the study, and apparent 
zestin the exposition of the anatomical structure, 
habits, and relations of extinct animals, would 
appear to border on enthusiasm. When engaged 
with such subjects, his tone and style acquire an 
unusual vivacity and elevation. Under the in- 
fluence of the brilliancy of his imagery, and the 
force of his descriptions, the reader is, as it 
were, unwittingly carried back to those remote 
periods, when the very face of nature, and the 
various animals and plants which flourished on 
the surface of our planet, were greatly different 
from the present :—the Dinotherium, alacustrine, 
herbivorous quadruped, eighteen feet in length, 
and of proportional height, swims before him ;— 
the Megatherium, or fossil sloth, whose gigantic 
size may be inferred from its wielding a tail six 
feet in circumference, he beholds, invested like 
the rhinoceros with a coat of mail, and extract- 
ing, with a single delve of its enormous talons, 
the roots of the largest trees, which it then 
cranches, with the same ease that swine do 
acorns ;—the Pterodactyle, or monster bat, flits 
through the air;—saurian reptiles, of frightful 
dimensions, skulk through the prairies in search 
ofprey, or scud along the waters ; while colossal 
Lepidodendre, Sigillarize, and palms, together 
with Equisetaceze and ferns, of a size far sur- 
passing our grossest forest timbers, inimagination 
wave on every side. 





Prince Piickler Muskau in Africa—[Semilasso 
in Afrika]. 2 vols. Stuttgart, Hallberger; 
London, Rolandi. 

Ir were a work of sheer supererogation to act 

the part of gentleman usher, or groom of the 

chambers, to this universally known, most loco- 
motive, journalizing, epistolizing, and publishing, 
of German Transparencies. Enough to say, that 

Prince Piickler Muskau, or—as he is pleased to 

affect a disguise—Semilasso, has transferred him- 

elf, ears, eyes, and pen inclusive, to Africa, and 
in this his new book presents us with a picture, 
sketched in his usual lively, although somewhat 
ambitious, affected, and superficial style, of 
Algiers, under its actual aspect of commingled, 
but not blended, fantastical and splendid Oriental 
barbarism, and French unpoetic civilization and 
plish. Without further preface, we shall pro- 
ceed to make some translations, and will begin 
with the Prince’s first impressions. of this, to 
him, new quarter of the globe. Upon casting 

anchor before Algiers, at midnight, January 13, 

1835, he thus writes to his wife :— 

The moon shines; it is nearly as light as day; a 
soft zephyr fans my cheeks, and delicious perfumes 
Teach me from the shore. -All seems like summer ; 
the glittering blue sea is smooth as a mirror ; to the 
left the snow-clad Atlas, with the craggy Mons Serrata 





of the ancients; to the right, revolve the fires of the 
lofty light-house ; in front, a snow-white condensed 
mass, spectre-like, dimly lighted by three illuminated 
minarets, lies against the mountain. Not a town— 
this strange apparition is rather the ghost of a town, 
wrapped in an enormous shroud. But for the mina- 
rets, which glitter above it like the candelabra beside 
a corpse’s bed of state, I should have taken it for an 
immense marble quarry. * * 

Next morning we landed. Again, by day, as by 
night, I wondered at the aspect of this dazzlingly 
white, roofless town, built so compactly, that few 
streets are above five feet wide; a single dense mass, 
stuck against the mountain, much resembling a de- 
capitated sugar-loaf. As the houses and their plat- 
forms are white-washed at least twice a year, many 
monthly, scarcely a speck of any other hue is dis- 
coverable. [This white-washing, we afterwards learn, 
is peculiar to Algiers, and was enforced by the Dey.] 

* * * ” 


As we set foot on shore, an hundred black and 
brown figures, all clad in once white bernoozes, (a 
sort of woollen cloak with a hood,) that hung about 
them in filthy tatters, fell like robbers upon my 
trunks, battling for the privilege of carrying them to 
the inn. A timid person would have given all up for 
stolen and lost; and, indeed, my Parisian badaud, 
[a word that may be Englished by cockney,] who is 
disconcerted by everything he has not known in 
Paris, was quite of that opinion. But dishonesty 
upon such occasions is almost unexampled. A good 
quarter of an hour elapsed before some half-dozen of 
these demoniac-looking creatures so far mastered 
their rivals, as to walk off quietly with very un- 
equally distributed burthens. 

When, quitting the mole, we reached the gate, a 
new delay occurred. A long train of asses, mules, 
and camels was slowly coming out. In front, upon 
a white Arab horse, rode a negress, by no means 
ugly, and an oddly mingled rabble followed. Upon 
passing the gate we found ourselves in the widest 
street of the town ; on either hand houses in ruins, 
having been thrown down by the French to widen 
the street. Hence stones and rubbish were scattered 
around, amidst which a tumpltuous crowd, unin- 
terruptedly bustled. The porters, often five or six 
carrying a single article, went their way at a long 
trot ; and it required some care not to be knocked 
down, especially by the long beams which single 
porters bore on their heads, Costumes of all sorts 
surrounded us. Here were black Kabyls from 
Mount Atlas, in white cloaks; Moors in showy 
gaudy attire; Negroes in true harlequin jackets, 
stitched all over with glaringly-contrasted flowers 
and stars; elegant French officers; Suaves and 
Spahist in their Oriental-French uniforms ; Parisian 
lady’s maids, and Moorish women of the middle 
class,—these last so muffled up in linen, their eyes 
only being uncovered, that they looked like corses 
walking about in their grave-clothes ; Jewesses with 
bare legs and sandals, but hung all over with gold, 
and wearing a yard-long sort of filigree roll twisted 
round the head; all these, mingled with animals, 
swarmed around us. * * We now stood before a 
pulled-down house, which we were told was the hotel. 
I took fright. Laboriously scrambling over the rub- 
bish, we squeezed through a narrow, half-demolished 
arch, turned sideways through,a low door, and, as by 
magic, the scene was changed. An elegant Moorish 
hall, set round with arcades, that rested upon beau- 
tiful twisted marble pillars, the arcades ornamented 
with coloured porcelain tablets, in the middle a 
well-furnished buffet, behind which was enthroned a 
Parisian damsel attired in the last new fashion ; a 
number of small round tables, covered with smoking 
dishes, and occupied by merry guests, the whole 
rendered very attractive to hungry men by the fra- 
grance of a good French kitchen,—relieved the 
anxieties inspired by the appearances attending our 
introduction. 

The following are two of the few sketches 
that present Algiers unadulterated by civiliza- 
tion, and can be extracted, which, we regret to 
say, is not the case with all of them. The second 
of these further illustrates that honesty of the 
lower orders already mentioned, which we much 





uniform that the Spahis can be indaced to wear. 





fear will soon be amongst the things that have 
been. 

At the gate we found a beggar-concert. Some 
dozen of miserable objects of all colours, crouching 
upon the ground, covered with the rags of their once 
white bernoozes, fiddling, drumming, piping, and 
singing in fearful discord, in order, by splitting their 
ears, to awaken the liberality of the passers by. 
They were not importunate, however, but thankful 
for the merest trifle. * * 

Finding ourselves in the Rue Babazun, which 
abounds in shops, we went shopping ; here was a new 
amusement, with reference both to the wares and 
the sellers. These last are strikingly distinguished 
from the retailers of other countries, by their dignity, 
their apathetic repose, their lofty and courtly man- 
ners, and seeming disinterestedness. Of one, with a 
magnificent black beard, and hands as delicate as 
those of an English dandy, we bought gold-worked 
muslin handkerchiefs, Morocco silks, Timbuctoo 
straw-baskets woven with cloth, Tunisian essence of 
rose and of jessamine, and some Seraglio pastiles, * * 

As I opened my purse to pay, a passing porter 
jostled me, and five or six Napoleons fell upon the 
ground. The Moorish shopkeeper troubled not him- 
self to move, but just beckoned with his hand; and 
before I could stoop to seek my money, a parcel of 
ragged street boys had picked them up, and, with 
friendly smiles, handed them to me. This honesty 
is, I am assured, universal; and, indeed, without it, 
shop goods, often of great value, could not be left, as 
they are, all day long almost in the street, and un- 
guarded. It does not, however, prevent the constant 
overreaching of purchasers in every bargain. 

We learn with regret that, so far from taking 
painsto preserve the original splendour of Algiers, 
the French have not even allotted the Dey’s 
palaces to such uses as might give them a chance 
of preservation. Whilst the Governor occupies 
the mansion of a wealthy individual, one palace 
is converted into a barrack, another into an 
hospital. 

The Cassuba, or Cassha, as it is usually pro- 
nounced, is situated at the highest point of the town; 
and amongst the various palaces, which, enclosed by 
a high battlemented wall, constituted the Dey’s resi- 
dence, I saw one perfectly resembling the most beau- 
tiful of the Marienburg Gothic buildings. But, alas! 
the Cassba is unpardonably devastated ; the arcades 
are walled up, the gardens destroyed ; and from its 
serving as a barrack for 1,300 men, besides officerse 
you may judge both of its size, and of its present 
state of neglect and uncleanliness. The gilded 
kiosks, the great looking-glass gallery, the marble 
pavements, have ceased to be; even the variegated 
porcelain tiles, which so ornamentally marked the 
separation of the different stories, decked the door- 
ways, window-frames, &c. are mostly broken; the 
terraces, commanding really marvellous prospects, 
are defiled in the most disgusting of all ways; and 
of the numerous and various trees, only one gigantic 
palm, and a few orange trees, twenty or thirty feet 
high, still exist. Scarce a shadow of its former 
magnificence remains; yet, even in its disfigured 
ruins, the whole has an imposing and extraordinary 
air. An insignificant cabinet of wooden trellis-work, 
in a gallery of the inner court of the Dey’s own 
dwelling, has been spared, because there was given 
the famous Consular box on the ear, (politely termed 
by the French the fan-tap,) which cost the Dey his 
sovereignty. He should have recollected the excel- 
lent Arab proverb, “ Anger’s first comrade is Folly ; 
the second, Repentance.” 

A fine villa, assigned to the subaltern officers, 
appears to have been no better treated. 

Prince Piickler Muskau’s picture of a French- 
ified Mameluke pleases us, as belonging to the 
present anomalous condition of that part of 
Barbary. We do not like so well this same 
Mameluke’s history of his somewhat blood- 
stained intrigue with the daughter of his master, 
the Bey of Tunis, which ending, as was to be 
expected, in his infidelity, at length drove him 
into the French service ;—still less his account 
of a dangerous secret society, the main objects of 
which appear to be eating pork, drinking wine, 
playing the fool, and conspiring against the Bey. 
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What was strangest, and to me most attractive, at 
the Governor’s dinner-table, was an extraordinarily 
handsome Turk, magnificently dressed in violet- 
coloured satin and gold, a scarlet turban on his head, 
and adorned with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
This was the celebrated Jussuf, Commandant of the 
French Spahis at Bona, who, suffering from the fever, 
had come to Algiers for his health. This man’s 
origin is unknown, and he himself says nothing of it, 
perhaps because he knows that the enigmatic is 
always interesting. Some say he is a stolen Chris- 
tian child, others that he is the son of a European 
slave by a noble Turkish lady; all that is really 
known is, that he was brought up as a Mameluke in 
the Seraglio of the Bey of Tunis, and had a love affair 
with his master’s daughter, in consequence of which 
he fled to Algiers, and entered the French service. * * 

Jussuf’s behaviour was as refinedly courteous as 
it was impressive in its natural simplicity ; not des- 
titute of pride towards the men,—confidential and 
flattering towards the ladies, Yet was there a some- 
thing fearful, as in Othello, of whom he often re- 
minded me. He one day said of a handsome and 
much-admired lady, “I durst not love her; how 
should I bear to see so many courting her?” He 
wore in his girdle a superb Persian kandjar, which 
the company, after dinner, curiously examined. As 
the beautiful Countess Erlon put out her hand for 
it, he said, with the softest possible smile, “* You 
may touch it boldly, Madam ; with that I have not 
yet cut offa head.” * * 

In the evening there was a great mercantile ball, 
which—the Moorish saloon, prettily adorned with 
coloured lamps, flowers, and flags, excepted—was 
precisely a French ball. If it had in anything a 
foreign character, it was in the appearance of some 
gold-covered Jewesses; but even they no longer sport 
slippers with bare legs, already wearing stockings. 
The prettiest of them was a daughter of the now 
ruined Bacri, formerly the Rothschild of Algiers, 
but deficient in the genius and the luck of the Euro- 
pean hero. But, again, by far the most interesting 
figure at the ball was Jussuf. With his dark, 


haughtily smiling Roman face, his black Mameluke 


garb, a gorgeous red shawl with blue flowers twisted 
round his head, and a large diamond upon his white 
hand, he was the very personification of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair. 

This French Mameluke, and his bosom friend 
Baron d’Armandy,—one of Napoleon's officers, 
who, after the restoration, unsuccessfully tried 
his luck as a soldier of fortune in Egypt, on the 
shores of the Red Sea, in Persia, and with Run- 
jeet Sing, and re-entered the French army for 
the Algiers expedition,—particularly distinguish- 
ed himself at the taking of Bona. With thirty 
sailors, these two friends mastered the citadel by 
surprise—were besieged there by 5,000 Arabs; 
—and we have the following specimen of Jussuf’s 
mode of maintaining discipline among the Turks, 
about 150, in the citadel, who owned their au- 
thority. 

A Turk was detected in secret negotiation with an 
Arab, and three witnesses deposed to having heard 
him say, that the citadel had been surrendered by 
Jews, but still contained enough bold Moslems for 
revenge. “ Here,” exclaimed Jussuf, rushing upon 
the traitor, “take this from the Jews!” and laid him 
lifeless at his feet with a cleft head. Two others 
were suspected as ringleaders. Jussuf, well knowing 
how to deal with his countrymen, dragged them 
himself from the main body, and ordered their in- 
stant execution before the eyes of their trembling 
comrades, who were instantly reduced to obedience 
by this terrible example, and afterwards became en- 
thusiastically attached to their fearless young leader. 
* * Jussuf led out his 150 Turks to occupy the town, 
from which the Arabs had been driven. At the gate 
he halted, and declared to his men, that whoever took 
anything from the deserted houses should suffer 
instant death. He then ordered the ¢ricolor flag to 
be planted on the walls, and a volley to be fired in 
its honour. His eagle glance notes that one Turk 
does not fire. “Why hast thou not obeyed?” he 
sternly asks. “My gun missed fire,” grumbled 
the Turk. “ Indeed!” said Jussuf, going up to him. 
“Let me see what is the matter,” and coolly setting 
the muzzle of the piece against the mutineer’s breast, 








he shot him dead with his own bullet. He has been 


repeatedly compelled to such sudden executions, to 
which, indulging his singular character, he always 
gives a sort of dramatic effect. One man was caught 
robbing a house, and alleged that he only sought 
the cistern to drink. “ He shall drink at leisure,” 
said Jussuf, and had him thrown in. A third quitted 
his post : Jussuf ordered him to be brought back and 
hanged upon the spot, that he might for the future 
set a better example. * * Day and night he was 
upon the walls, everywhere and nowhere, allowing 
himself, even by night, only short and interrupted 
repose, sometimes here, sometimes there. Upon one 
occasion, when, overpowered by weariness, he had 
fallen asleep near a post, he was awakened by feel- 
ing an arm round him. Starting up, he draws his 
dagger, and sees the bravest of his Turks, who ex- 
claims—* Stay one minute before thou stabbest me. 
I saw thee sleeping unguarded, and took thee in my 
arms, for thy youth has shone so gloriously before 
our age, that thy life is become more precious to us 
than those dazzling stars that shine in heaven. Sleep 
in peace then on my bosom ; where Ali watches over 
thee, not a shadow of danger shall approach.” Jussuf, 
who was about to have plunged his kandjar into the 
heart of a supposed traitor, was deeply moved by 
those artless words of fidelity. He kissed the old 
man’s shoulder, and went to sleep on his lap. 

* * He was told that a spy of the Bey of Constan- 
tine’s had got into the town, disguised as a Beduin 
of a friendly tribe. Jussuf thought the execution of 
a spy would produce little effect, and, relying upon 
his completed preparations for defence, adopted a 
different course. He ordered the pseudo-Beduin to 
he brought before him; he himself led him every- 
where, showed him his powder magazine, &c., and 
thenasked him,“ Have you noticed everything?” The 
spy, expecting instant death, stammered out a“ Yes.” 
“ Good ; then go and tell the Bey of Constantine all 
you have seen; I shall be glad if you can persuade 
him to visit me.” 

This singular man has been appointed pro- 
spectively Bey of Constantine, of which appoint- 
ment he offered to take possession with 1200 
men; and we think he should have had the com- 
mand of the late expedition : the result might have 
been different. Meanwhile he is Commandant of 
the Spahis, and D’Armandy of the Artillery, at 
Bona, where our Prince visited the friends. 

Semilasso made some excursions from Algiers, 
—one with a French detachment, that seems to 
have gone forth chiefly for the sake of showing 
itself,—another into what may be called the out- 
works of Mount Atlas, under the protection of an 
Arab chief, a ci-devant robber, now the Caid of 
his tribe,—which word Caid, we take to be merely 
a new form of our old acquaintance, the Cadi. 
But in the account of these trips we find little 
new or striking of Arab life, the Prince having 
been either unlucky in not meeting therewith, 
or, as a professed landscape gardener, being too 
much engrossed with inanimate nature to attend 
to its animated occupants, except the horses, 
which he esteems equal to mules in good sense. 
His descriptions are good, and so are his sketches 
of Arab hospitality, but not fraught with novelty. 
We will, however, extract his outline of an Arab 
village, and then turn to some traits of Arab 
character, materially affecting the condition of 
the French colony. 


Sideways from our road lie some Arab villages, 
the first I had seen. They consist partly of miserable 
reed-huts, partly of dirty camel-hair tents, in which 
a parcel of half-naked children crowded together, 
staring at us in terror and amazement, and with 
gestures that discovered the savage. Although we 
threw them money, they would not venture out to 
pick it up, whilst the adults took little notice of us. 
Under a tree, in a meadow hard by, lay the chief of 
the tribe—the Sheik Ben Omar—attended by two 
standing chamberlains. The Sheik was a very old 
man, with a long, snow-white beard: he and his 
court were ragged alike ; yet I was assured that the 
old miser was worth 12,0007. He seemed to be in 
an ill-humour, and stood upon no ceremony with 
those who encircled him. * * 





What follows may illustrate the cool audacity of 
the Hajutes (an Arab tribe). Two French ge. 
darmes, armed with carbines, swords, and Pistols, 
were riding to Duera. At about 500 paces from the 
camp one of them pointed out to his comrade typ 
mounted Arabs leisurely following them. “Qh! 
some of our Spahis,” says he. The other rejoing 
“ At any rate, we had better have them before than 
behind us ;” and they pulled up, calling to the Arab 
to pass them. These assent, ride forward carelessly, 
and when they come up, the foremost, drawing his 
pistol, shoots the nearest gendarme. His com 
terrified, gallops off to Duera, and the Arabs very 
quietly make an end of, and plunder the wounded 
man. 

My physician tells me, that about a month ago , 
Hajute, whose hand was shattered, came to him t 
have it taken off. He moved not a muscle dur 
the operation, but kept murmuring prayers from the 
Koran. He said that he had bought a pair of pistol 
from the son of a Marabout, and not paid for them: 
that the Marabout, after vainly reproaching him, hai 
denounced the vengeance of heaven upon the fale 
hand that did not fulfil engagements. The very next 
day he had fired his pistol, when it had burst, and 
shattered his hand: he had paid his debt, and the 
sought surgical assistance. The physician, in a short 
time, healed the stump, and dismissed him, having 
bespoken for him an iron hand, which the Arab was 
to come for on an appointed day. He had not, 
however, re-appeared; and the Doctor, yesterday 
meeting another Hajute in the street, asked hin 
what had become of Jakub, that he did not fetch his 
hand. The Hajute answered—* Oh, he no longer 
wants your hand, for with his left he has already 
shot three Christians, in expiation of his sins.” 

We conclude with the sketch of a small Bat. 
bary sea-port, in its genuine Barbaresque co» 
dition, into which our traveller, whilst sailing 
from Algiers to Tunis, was driven by stress of 
weather. It is the insignificant harbour of 
Tabarka, frequented only by Genoese coral- 
fishers :— 

At break of day we landed, and announced ow- 
selves to the Tunisian Aga, who received us kindly, 
and promised to supply us with fresh provisions. He 
was a handsome, gigantic warrior, with a long, black 
beard, sprinkled with white. His dress appeared 
mean, as was his pipe, and, to my surprise, he wor 
no weapon; but poorly as he may be paid, and 
wretchedly as he lives, his behaviour was dignified 
and lofty. With an important mien he refused w 
permission to see the interior of an old Gothic for, 
evidently incapable of resisting an attack. He re 
ceived with pleasure, but, like all his countrymen, 
without thanks, a present of some pounds of fine 
tobacco, and earnestly begged for some shot, which, 
with gunpowder, is the most valuable article on this 
coast. I believe the natives would barter father and 
mother for powder and lead. * * 

With the exception of the castle, there is not, in 
the whole island of Tabarka, a habitable house. The 
only shelter is in stables and soldiers’ huts, formed of 
the heaps of ruins on the shore, fronting which isesta- 
blished a sort of straw-roofed Moorish café. Herestood 
a few rough stone benches ; and here the Aga, with 
his whole ragged garrison, and some Christian sailor, 
spent the day, smoking tobacco, and drinking coffee 
Here I likewise was obliged, in order to escape, & 
much as possible, the tossing of our vessel, to 
up my daily abode. For this purpose J—— and! 
hired a whole bench, where we breakfasted, dined, 
read, and wrote; which last excited much cut 
osity, and, judging by their looks, displeased the 
Turks. Under the covered gateway of the wall, 
a current of air, a barber, who traded, moreover, 2 
pipes, tobacco, and snuff, had established himself 
His moveables consisted of a table, a bench # 
which he slept, a queer little stool on which he seated 
his customers, half a dozen filthy knives, more like 
scythes, and an elegant hand looking-glass, set 2 
mother-of-pearl. * * 

In all Tabarka there was nothing to be had bit 
coffee without sugar, eggs, milk, bad butter full d 
hairs and dirt, fowls, and excellent water—fountalls 
of which, upwards of a dozen, partly antique, are 0 
the island. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Flittings of Fancy, by Robert Sulivan, Esq.—Some 
of the pleasantest things that appeared in the Literary 
Souvenir, in by-gone days, were contributed by Mr. 
Sulivan. Inthe New Monthly too, when under Mr. 
Campbell’s management, we used to enjoy as among 
its choicest papers certain airy, gracefully written 
tales and dramatic scenes, which, we now find, have 
the same paternity. In short, this is a pleasant col- 
lection of little romances in prose and rhyme: the 
former written with that mixture of sentiment and 
gueiness Which is just the thing for an Annual or 
Magazine ; the latter, musical and full of feeling. It 
jsa book par excellence to be found in a lady’s cham- 
ber, with a myrtle-leaf for mark between its leaves, 
by the side of a vase of flowers and a guitar, with its 
accompanying cahier of French romances. 

The Student of Padua, a domestic Tragedy.—A 
desperate attempt was made to force this work into 
notice, by forwarding with each copy a forged letter 
in the name of a distinguished and known writer,— 
some “inglorious Milton” we presume, thus hoping 
toobtain publicity, if not fame. But, as might be 
supposed, the work itself betrayed the secret: the 
Preface indeed is a pleasant piece of gossiping im- 
pertinence, but it serves but as “ prologue to an egg 
and butter.” 

Dialogues of the Dead, chiefly of the Moderns, by 
the Author of * Evenings in Greece.’—We do not un- 
derstand why the writer should have put forth his 
opinions, somewhat crude, and not very original, on 
politics, poetry, religion, church-government, man- 
ners, men &c. after this fashion ; there is not a trace 
of dramatic power in the whole work—indeed, he is 
“himself alone” and everywhere presest. But this 
form of dialogue has, we observe, one manifest advan- 
tage; the writer thereby escapes from the trouble- 
some necessity of assigning reasons for the faith that 
isin him. It is assumed that he comes to his con- 
dusions by instinct, which we should say, from exten- 
sive observation, is a way the most self-satisfactory 
and infallible. 

On the whole Doctrine of Final Causes, with the Cha- 
racter of Modern Deism, by W. J. Irons, M.A.— 
Learning and research are visible in this small vo- 
lume; but Mr. Irons writes with more zeal than 
discretion,—with more violence indeed, or in more 
“impassioned language” as he calls it, than is, in our 
opinion, characteristic of perfect confidence and sin- 
cerity, even in his own argument. 

Carpenter’s Dissertations on Christ's Ministry— 
The object of the reverend author is to prove that 
Christ’s ministry included two passovers only, and 
that in general the chronological arrangement of St. 
Matthew’s gospel should be preferred to that of St. 
Luke’s. The work contains a very comprehensive 
account of the political and geographical state of 
Palestine at Christ’s coming, which is worthy the 
attention of Biblical students. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Vols. 
L If. & I11.—The public, we have no doubt, will 
receive this neat and cheap edition, to be comprised 
in six volumes, with a hearty welcome, and it will 
tend to diffuse wider and wider the moral influence 
of the Poet; though we cannot but fear, from a recol- 
lection of dates, that it has been forced on him by 
our abominable law of copyright, and as the only 
means of securing to his family some portion of that 
profit, which else, in case of his death, would go to 
benefit the piratical publishers. 
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List of New Books.—Montgomery’s Christian Corre- 
— 3 vols. fe. Vol. 1. 6s. cl.— Milner’s Sanctuary and 
» fc. 7s. cl.—Thamuta the Spirit of Death, and 

ther Poems, fe. 4s. cl.—Pridden’s Karly Christians, fe. 


4s. cl.— Impressions of Italy, by Lady E. S. Wortley, 
Kg Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet Uyclopzdia, Vol. 
XXXVII. (Southey’s Naval History, Vol. IV.) 6s. cl.— 
Family Library, Vol. LXI1. (M‘Farlane’s Banditte), 18mo. 
5s, cl.—Southey’s Cowper’s Works, Vol. X. 5s. cl.—-The 
Gambler’s Dream, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Paynell, or 
the Disappointed Man, by M. Stapleton, 2 vols. post Svo. 
2ls.—Indian Reminiscences, by G. A. Addison, 8vo. 14s. 
cl.—The Young Ladies’ Friend, fe. 3s. 6d. cl.— Harris’s 
Great Teacher, new edit, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Education 
form, by Thomas Wyse, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. cl.—Paterson’s 
ids, new edit. Svo. 18s. bds.—Wing’s Evils of the Fac- 
tory System, Svo. 21s. cl.—The Great Metropolis, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds —Belinaye’s Compendium of 
tripsy, 8vo. $s. bds.—Chambers’s Complete Dictionary 
of Elections, 8vo. 25s. bds.—Channing’s Essays,2 vols. 32mo, 
(Tilt’s Classics), 3s. cl.; 4s. silk.—Harding’s Lithographic 
Drawing Book, 4to. 21s, hif-bd. 








LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ARABIC AND PERSIAN.—By MEERZA IBRAHIM. 


In attempting to offer to the English public a | 
picture of the state and progress of Arabic and Per- 
sian Literature during the last fifty years, it is not 
only advisable, but absolutely necessary, to introduce 
the subject by a slight historical sketch of both litera- | 
tures, and some notice of the government and in- 
stitutions of the countries to which they belong. 

It would be fruitless to speculate on the nature | 
and character of Arabic and Persian literatures as 
they existed prior to the appearance of Moham- 
med. There is no ground in any existing records for 
labours less conjectural than those of the antiquary. 
Were we, however, to attempt to penetrate through 
the darkness which veils the days designated in 
Arabic as “days of ignorance,” we should return 
with the almost certain conclusion that the Arabs | 
were, as a people, wholly unlearned at the time 
when they were called upon to embrace their present 
faith. A few rude and imperfect fragments of poetry 
alone remain to illustrate the character and manners 
of those obscure times ; and, though some have ven- 
tured to assert that the “days of ignorance” were 
graced and illuminated by an extensive literature, 
which was swept away by the fire and sword that 
heralded and attended the True Faith, we cannot, if 
we are to consider the unpolished relics which alone | 
remain as specimens, agree with these sanguine 
writers in their estimate of the value of the records | 
which have perished. 

Yet, from the snatches of verse in question, we | 
may hazard something more definite than a mere 
guess at the prevailing habits and spirit of the time 
to which they belong. Their subjects are, for the 
most part, deeds of plunder, war, and vengeance— 
powerfully treated, and set forth with that copious- 
ness of style which is characteristic of the Arabic 
language ; but they want the variety of invention, 
and the fertile resources which belong to civilized 
life. Their images are few, and, for the most part, 
coarse ; we cannot trace in them any indications of 
learning, or observation’ of nature, nor even derive 
from them any definite idea of the surrounding ob- 
jects of which they treat. Sometimes their mono- 
tony is relieved by the introduction of a love-taie, 
but the love is merely sensual, maintained by, and 
leading to violence. The legend of the injured hus- 
band, and the outraged father, generally ends in | 
detection—pursuit—murder; succeeded by those 
feuds which, spreading from tribe to tribe, were be- 
queathed as an inheritance from father to son, and | 
deluged for ages the sands of the desert with the best 
blood of Arabia! Occasionally, however, the poet 
is touched by more natural feelings—utters more 
generous sentiments—and describes with rapture dif- 
ferent spots of his native country, which he yearns 
to revisit. But even in these gentler moods the pre- 
vailing spirit manifests itself. If he finds himself 
at these haunts of his youth, the traces of camels 
point out to him the place of the camp, and recall 
to him the slaughter there made of some mighty 
tribe, whose sons had the audacity to maintain the 
superiority of their red-haired breed of camels over 
the black-eyed one of his ancestors: or he reaches a | 
spot where he had once the happiness to sacrifice his 
favourite “ ship of the desert” in honour of some fair 
maiden; and remembers the delight with which he 
saw the gamesome Hoories pelt each other with the 
remains of the slaughtered beast, and its fat “so ex- 
actly resembling the entangled tassels of Damascus 


-” 


silk. 





These, however, might pass as characteristic only 
of ancient national manners, were the monotony 
of the poems relieved by any traces of refinement | 
or education ; but the only redeeming point in these | 
old romances is their constant recognition of the | 
virtue of hospitality, and their descriptions of the 
zeal with which, in all ages, it was practised by the 
Arabs. But even this is carried, both in theory and 
practice, to such an absurd extreme, that we should 
he inclined to agree with those European writers 
who characterize it as “a barbarous virtue,” if they 
spoke of it only as maintained by the ancient Arabs. 
It isno uncommon thing, on inquiring into the origin 
of some terrible and hereditary feud, to find that a | 
horse, a guest, or a revel, has been its first cause, | 


} nerva and Apollo! 
| idolatry, we may relate an illustrative ancedute from 


Two men, for instance, will dispute for the honour of 
entertaining some passing traveller, till the ardour 
of their hospitality rises to the quarrelling point— 
hence bloodshed—death—and an implacable and 
lasting quarrel. The contest which arose between 
two of the most distinguished tribes, at the race be- 
tween Dahith and Ghabra (tw® of their famous 
horses), occasioned a fiercer slaughter, and wars 
which continued longer, than any other on record: 
—twice thirty thousand souls, says the poet, perish- 
ed in this feud! 

Taabbata-sharran, one of the greatest poets among 
the ancient Arabs, is equally renowned as the sub- 
tlest thief of his nation! The Arabic classics are 


| filled with his poems, and illustrated with anecdotes 


of his personal adventures. He became, at last, so 
troublesome to the travellers of the desert, that a 
sort of Holy Alliance was entered into against-him. 
Pursuit was out of the question, for he was swifter- 
footed than a hare: his enemies, therefore, laid 
snares for him, as if he had been a wolf or a fox; 
but he was more cautious than the former, and more 
cunning than the latter: he was never off his guard 
—never to be found unarmed. He went always 
provided with a sword, a dagger, or a bow and arrow, 
which he generally concealed under his left arm, 
when he wrapped himself in his * Aba,” or cloak, to 
go abroad; and hence he obtained the surname of 
Taabbata-sharran, which means, “a person with evil 
under his arm.” Emraolkaise was another of the 
celebrated poets of “the days of ignorance,” and, 
without doubt, the greatest among them. He died 
only a few years before the declaration of Mohammed, 
and from his compositions a few lines might, perhaps, 
be selected, worthy to stand in competition with the 
miraculous excellence of the Koran. But,as he sur- 
passed all his predecessors in genius, so also he 
exceeded them in profligacy. The free details of his 
amours sully some of his best compositions. The 
ancient writers of Arabia were all of a like character 
—a set of immoral, half-civilized braggarts: the 
whole stream of their poetry flows from the same 
corrupt source, and runs on with a like monotonous 
uniformity. 

In regard to the government and the institu- 
tions of this period, we have still less hesitation in 
pronouncing the Arabs to have been rude and un- 
civilized. No regular form of government was 
known amongst them ; every chief was a demi-god in 
his own district, and, in proportion to the strength 
and importance of his tribe, paid to or extorted from 
his immediate neighbour a feudal homage. Hero- 
dotus, if we recollect right, mentions a-king of Arabia 
who assisted Cambyses in his expedition against 
Egypt; but the historian means only one of the 
more powerful chiefs, who chanced, at that time, to 
dominate over the inhabitants of the western coast 
of Arabia. The religion of the Arabs was idolatrous, 
and their mythological system (if system there was) 
the most absurd and the rudest of any received by 
the ancient heathens. They had some idea of a 
future existence ; but it was common among them 
for a dying man to command, in his last will, that 
his favourite camel should be killed on his tomb, 
that, at the Resurrection, he might not appear as a 
pedestrian. They built temples, and carved images, 
but never made any progress towards excellence 
either in architecture or sculpture: indeed, their 
clumsy wooden images of Wodd and Oza (two of 
their chief gods) would present a strange and ridi- 
culous contrast if placed beside the statues of Mi- 
While upon the subject of their 


a book of * Hadeeth, or the Traditions of the Or- 
thodox’ :—When the new faith was first introduced, 
the prophet undertook personally to instruct his fol- 
lowers in the forms and duties of his religion; par- 
ticularly in the Manassik, or the ceremonies to be 
observed on the pilgrimage to Mecca. One day 
(during the season of the Huj) he was engaged with 
a large party of pilgrims in performing the Har- 
wallah—a sort of dancing trot, accompanied by the 


| simultaneous motion of every limb and muscle, and 


by a succession of gurgling noises in the throat, such 
as none but a dromedary can imitate. While thus 
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occupied, Omar, the second Khalif, broke out into a 
fit of laughter, much to the indignation of the 


Prophet, who rebuked him sharply for his want of 
reverence and decorum. Omar apologized, by as- 
suring the prophet that his laughter had not been 
excited by the holy ceremony, but by the remem- 
brance of a circumstance which had happened to 
him during the “ days of ignorance.” ‘ Once,” he 
continued, “ whilst on a journey to Mecca witha few 
companions, we reached this very spot, worn out with 
fatigue and exhausted with hunger, having passed aday 
and night without food. Unable to proceed further, we 
prayed to the images of those deities—(made out of 
a composition of date and flour)—which we carried 
with us. But the idols were deaf to our supplica- 
tions, and we were at last obliged to eat the very 
gods we had so lately worshipped.” 

-+We now turn to the Ante-Mohammedan Per- 
sians, who appear to have been somewhat superior 
in refinement and civilization. We are not, it is 
true, in possession of any of their ancient records ; 
not a single fragment of prose and poetry can be 
produced indicate the degree of learning to which they 
had attained: but there are other collateral authori- 
ties which, being carefully examined, leave no doubt 
on the subject. Even if the Persian historians be set 
aside, as prepossessed in favour of their ancestors, 
and as unsupported by proof; yet when we read in 
the records of other nations of the power of the sove- 
reigns—the extent of their dominions—the magni- 
ficence of their courts—we cannot believe that they 
held sway over an unpolished, far less a barbarous, 
people. In like manner, the accounts of their sages 
and law-givers—of their regular systems of govern- 
ment and of education—of the comparative purity 
of their idolatry—all tend to show that they must 
have possessed a literature, and been in some degree 
acquainted with the fine arts; but the forms which 
their literature assumed, the advancement it had 
made, the point ithad reached prior to the invasion of 
the Arabs, are interesting questions, which, we fear, 
must for ever remain unanswered. 

The history, then, of the rise and progress of 
Arabic and Persian literature must commence with 
the appearance of Mohammed ; from which time to 
our own, the records are more regular and satisfac- 
tory. We shall merely touch upon the more striking 
points and important features, presenting themselves 
to our notice during the first eleven centuries. 

The declaration of the prophet, that the truth of 
his mission was proved by the literary merit of the 
Koran, was the first great impulse which led the 
Arabians to cultivate their own language, His chal- 
lenge to all who refused to believe in its divine 
origin, to imitate the beauties of one single chapter, 
called a number of poets into the field—his anta- 
gonists, partly from vanity, partly from hatred. The 
more signally they failed, the more they became en- 
raged against its author, and the more eager in their 
endeavours. These could not fail to give birth to 
something like a regular system, and to establish 
forms and rules of eloquence ; and, after many 
struggles and contests, the miraculous book itself 
became the acknowledged standard. Aly (the pro- 
phet’s son-in-law) is universally admitted to have 
been the compiler of the Arabic grammar. The 
first simple rules which he laid down, were com- 
municated by him to Abooaswad, a schoolmaster,— 
the tutor to Hassan and Hosseyn, his sons, and the 
grandchildren of Mohammed. 

Not content with refining the language of his 
countrymen, Aly, himself an excellent poet, endea- 
voured also to refine their taste—and, in a great 
measure, he was successful ; for his writings, which 
are wholly free from the gross and rude conceptions 
of the ancient Arabs, had the effect of directing the 
genius of his contemporaries to the production of 
more elegant and less sensual compositions. He 
exposed, in a series of splendid orations and fine 
poems, the errors and absurdities of their former 
half-savage and idolatrous opinions, and endeavoured 
to awaken in them rational ideas concerning the 
universe and its Creator, reverence towards God, and 
brotherly love for their fellow creatures. Nor was 
Mohammed himself less active in inspiring his fol- 
lowers with a love of literature. He bestowed great 
praises upon learning, and promised great rewards 
to the learned. He exhorted all, both by precept and 
example, to acquire knowledge ; above all, that of the 





holy Koran. He established everywhere schools of 
rhetoric; and the Koorrai-sabah, or the seven or- 
thodox readers of the Koran, were specially directed 
to instruct the faithful how to read the sacred vo- 
lume ; for it was considered disrespectful, nay, even 
criminal, not to recite the words of God with proper 
emphasis—not to pause orto take breath at particular 
passages—not to prostrate themselves in silent 
prayer at the appointed places. 

As the prophet had united in himself the temporal 
dignity of a sovereign with spiritual supremacy as 
God’s vicegerent, it became incumbent on his suc- 
cessors to qualify themselves for these offices, parti- 
cularly the latter; and no one, not well versed in 
law, not sufficiently quick in its application to such 
cases of difficulty, as must have been numerous in 
those early days, had the least chance of gaining a 
footing in the government, however great his talents 
as a general or statesman. The first and especial 
qualifications for a Khalifah, were literary acquire- 
ments and eloquence. An aspirant who could not 
command the admiration of his countrymen by mag- 
nificent orations, had no chance of obtaining ascen- 
dency over their minds, or even popular respect. If 
these acquirements were necessary even to the 
Khalifs who reigned at Medinah, they were yet 
more so to the subordinate officers, especially those 
who were sent forth as governors, either abroad or to 
different parts of the kingdom. It was a custom, 
when a new governor, or even a messenger, arrived 
from the seat of Khalafat,'for the people to assem- 
ble, either on the day of his arrival, or the first 
Friday after, in the Great Jamea (mosque), or when 
the assembly was more numerous, on a spacious 
piece of ground, within or without the town, to 
hear the new comer deliver his maiden speech ; and 
much of his future good or evil fortune depended 
on the impression then made on the minds of the 
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multitude. The celebrated phrase dhe yo AV) 
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“ He is verily confounded,” owes its origin to these 
remarkable assemblages. It sometimes happened, 
that the nerves of a governor or Imam were not 
strong enough to support him under the rigid scru- 
tiny to which he was, on these occasions, exposed ; 
and his powers failed him at that precise moment 
when he needed them most. No sooner did he be- 
tray any symptoms of hesitation, than the awful 
sentence in question pronounced him dead, as far 
as any religious or political ascendency over his au- 
dience was concerned. Othman, the third Khalif, 
had the misfortune, on the day of his installation, to 
find himself in such a doubtful and hazardous crisis; 
and very narrowly escaped, and only for a time, the 
sentence of disgrace: he became confused, and felt 
that his perplexed powers were unequal to the 
arduous task. At that moment, in the very moment 
of despair, a happy thought came to his assistance, 
which he uttered with a felicity that gained for him 
universal applause, Gazing upon the surrounding 
multitude, he said, 

we 2° Sete pal "De 
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* You are in more need of an acting Imam than a 
talking one.” Nevertheless, Othman never secured a 
firm hold on the minds of his subjects: he had 
neither oratorical power to retrieve his lessening 
reputation, nor virtue enough to support the high 
dignity to which he had so unworthily succeeded. 
He contrived, during his very short and unfortunate 
Khalafat, to offend every one, and render every 
province discontented by his ostentatious love of 
magnificence, and by his reckless violation of many 
of the laws of the Prophet, to which the Arabs had 
now become superstitiously attached.’ At last, a 
general rebellion broke out, and a crowd of insurgents, 
some even from Mesopotamia and Syria—not less 
than a hundred thousand marched towards Medinah, 
and encircled the holy city. Othman was now aban- 
doned by his friends to the fury of the mob, who 
dragged him from his palace, and barborously mur- 
dered him in the public streets. 

His predecessor, Omar, had added a considerable 
extent of territory to the Arabian dominions, and 
carried its arms and religion into many neighbouring 
countries, The proud Persians were among the first 





civilized nations who were subjugated by these chij. 
dren of the desert, and the conquerors imposed 9; 
them a new literature and new institutions. In theiy 
conquest of other nations, the Arabs had no obj 
but to gratify the love of power, and to extend thej, 
religion; but against the Persians they had insy 
to revenge. Their haughty sovereign had torn th 
holy summons of the Prophet, which called upm 
him to embrace the true faith, and had insulted hig 
messenger. This the Arabs had neither forgotte; 
nor forgiven; and no sooner were they in the as. 
cendant, than they gave free way to their savag 
resentment, and came down upon Persia with resig. 
less fury. They overturned the government of ity 
vanquished people, proscribed their religion, tram. 
pled upon their laws, and threw into confusion all 
their civil compacts, by the forcible introduction o 
the lunar for the solar kalendar—even their y 
language, which the law of nature preserved from 
immediate and total annihilation, was corrupted to 
an extent scarcely credible, by an inundation of 
Arabic words. Not only were the national record 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed, by the bigoted con. 
querors, but devotees and missionaries were sent 
throughout the country to inspire the vulgar with 
blind zeal for the new religion, and induce them 
to aid in the destruction. The infatuated proselytes 
were taught to look upon the chronicles of their ap. 
cestors as so many monuments of idolatry ; and ty 
believe, that whosoever destroyed one of thee 
thereby insured himself a noble mansion in Pan. 
dise ; and temporal rewards, as well as spiritual, 
were offered to all who brought one of the proscribed 
volumes to the leaders of the faithful. From thes 
circumstances we must pass over this period in 
silence. 

So far as oratory, poetry, and the understanding 
of the Koran were concerned, the literature of 
Arabia continued to be cultivated during the succes 
sive reigns of the Khalifs of the house of Ommiyah, 
which lasted for about one hundred years ; but the 
dissensions among the different chiefs kept the country 
in such an unceasing state of warfare, that the Arabs 
had ‘no time to enlarge the empire of mind ; and 
their gigantic language, which had been, like an 
overgrown child, for ages cabined and confined in 
its cradle, was restricted, for another century, within 
the bounds of mere rhetoric. During this period, 
however, and from the circumstances before men. 
tioned, a few poets and refined orators appeared, 
especially among the Khalifs and Chiefs, and as these 
were men of learning, it was natural that they should 
be the patrons of genius and learning. Yazeed, 
who reigned at Damascus about the year 679, was 
a man of considerable taste and refinement, an 
eloquent orator, and an admired poet. Some speci- 
mens of his composition, which are still extant, dis 
play no ordinary powers of mind. The first and the 
last lines of the ode with which the bard of Persia, 
the celebrated Hafiz, opens his magnificent * Divan” 
(work), are borrowed from Yazeed. It was once sar 
castically asked of Hafiz, “ How could a distinguished 
poet like yourself, a Shiah too, stoop to borrow from 
Yazeed, who was not merely a Soonny and a usurper, 
but also the murderer of Hosseyn, our third Imam?” 
He answered, “ Which of you, seeing a dog running 
away with a diamond, would not stop the brute, and 
rescue the jewel from its unclean mouth ?” 

With the elevation of the house of Bany Abbas, 
or Abassides, to the dignity of Khalafat, began that 
glorious period during which Arabic and Persian lite- 
rature reached its highest perfection. With some 
few exceptions these Khalifs were the noblest race 
of kings that ever adorned the throne of sovereignty. 
They were themselves the most distinguished lite 
rary men of their day, and their courts were crowded 
with the gifted of all nations. The encouragement 
they gave to art and science, and their donations 
and largesses to men of learning, even when stripped 
of Oriental exaggeration, are quite extraordinary. 
Their patronage and munificence continued for 
centuries to call forth the talents of their country, 
and to draw to it the learning and genius of other 
nations, from the assurance of its being appre 
ciated and honoured. Mansoor, the first Khalif 
of this noble race, was a prince of extraordinary 
talent and taste, and an ardent lover of science 
and literature. Having founded the city of Bag 
dad, and made it the seat of his government, 4 
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qowd of literary and scientific men flocked from all 
rs to that celebrated capital: many, owing 
to the then distracted state of that country, came 
from Greece, and imparted to the Arabs those 
of wisdom with which they subsequently 
enriched the nations of the west. The vernacular 
Janguage of Arabia, which had gradually reached 
maturity, now showed forth all its extraordinary 
wers. No longer confined within a single and 
narrow channel—no longer exclusively employed in 
the barren service of an empty oratory, or a fruitless 
try—it was devoted to the illustration of every 
pranch of science and art; and the result was made 
manifest in those splendid works which, for centuries, 
continued to adorn the literature of the East. 

The Arabs have always entertained a dislike to 
every other language, and, with a barbaric vanity, 
have called all other nations “ Ajams,” which signifies 
literally “Dumb ;” but, according to their accepta- 
tion, corresponded with the “ Barbarian” of the 
Greeks. But the Khalifs scorned such ignorant 
and foolish prejudices ; they encouraged the study 
of foreign languages to the utmost of their power, 
and rewarded most liberally all who had made pro- 
gress therein. Under their auspices, many works, on 
various subjects, were translated into Arabic from 
the Syriac, the Coptic, the Greek, the Hindoo, and, 
probably, also from the Persian, although of the 
latter there is no positive proof. With astronomy 
the Arabs appear to have been already acquainted ; 
but the other sciences and arts—geometry, meta- 
physics, medicine, logic, and natural philosophy in 
general_were introduced among them during this 
memorable period ; and every branch of literature 
vas brought toa greater or less degree of perfection: 
in fact, all the standard works of the Arabs were 
written under the sanction of these liberal princes : 
the greatest poets, also, adorned their dynasty. 

But the Mohammedan religion, useful as it proved 
in raising the primitive Arabs, and perhaps many 
other nations, from idolatrous barbarism, and in 
teaching them the worship of one God, and training 
them in the arts of civilized life, is not calculated 
(if its forms be rigorously observed) to promote 
science, or to diffuse knowledge. The learning 
vhich it encourages is peculiar and restricted ;—its 
tigid ordinances, affecting the most trifling habits of 
daily life (which must, as centuries roll on, imper- 
ceptibly undergo changes and modifications) are cer- 
tainly so many obstacles in the way of improvement. 
The precise course of study, too, which it prescribes 
fetters the hyman mind, and prevents a wide or 
noble developement of the intellectual powers. The 
fault, however, does not lie with Mohammed—he did 
not discountenance the study of liberal arts, further 
than by omitting to give any exact and specific com- 
mand for their prosecution; and there are many 
of his precepts and recorded opinions which, fairly 
considered, are sufficient toauthorize any reasonable 
Mohammedan who desired to give full scope to the 
powers of his mind, and exercise them in the pursuit 
of knowledge. His ignorant followers, however, (who 
chose to call themselves [mams and Moftees,) have 
interpreted the absence of a positive precept with 
regard to any particular branch of learning, as silence 
on the part of their law-giver: and for this silence 
they have, according to their own caprice, assigned 
causes so unfavourable to the improvement of the 
human mind and of human institutions, that latterly 
(among some sects) they have left nothing for their 
deluded disciples to ponder over and to bewilder 
their imaginations with, but huge books of laws, and 
endless volumes of contradictory Hadeeth (traditions) 
and commentaries—creations of their own fantastic 
brains ; but of these we shall have occasion to speak 
nore fully hereafter. 

Far different was the spirit of the liberal-minded 
Khalifs of the Abassides: they were, however, more 
alvantageously situated than the Mohammedan sove- 
rigns of modern times. There existed then no 
Priesthood to control them, and the ordinances of 
religion and laws were not then so complicated and 
perplexing as they have since become. ‘They reigned 
too, in the two-fold character of absolute sovereigns 
of the Mohammedan empire, and the representatives 
of the Prophet on earth : their actions were not liable 
‘othe scrutiny of the vulgar; but were received or 
flowed as examples set before the people by the 
Neegerents of the Most High ! 





The celebrated Mamoon-orrasheed, the sixth of 
these Khalifs who flourished in the second century 
of the Hejrah, about the year 815, was the most ac- 
complished of his race, and even superior in noble- 
ness and generosity. He was profoundly versed in 
literature and science ; and his encouragement of the 
learned and gifted was munificent. So extraordinary 
indeed was his admiration of learning and genius, 
and such the affability of his disposition, that he was 
accustomed to disguise himself in a servant’s dress, 
and, according to the custom of his country, pour wa- 
ter over the hands of his guests before the feast began ; 
and when he came to any of the company with whom 
he was more than usually intimate, he would quietly 
whisper to them “Do you remember me?” His 
father Haroon Ar-rasheed, had assigned to him the 
kingdoms of Transoxiana and Khorassan, which Ma- 
moon governed during the lifetime of the former : 
and he had become so much attached to those coun- 
tries, that even when he succeeded to the undivided 
Khalafat, he still remained in them for a length of 
time, and revisited them frequently : without, however, 
neglecting Bagdad, the renowned city of his ances- 
tors and the seat of government. In Khorassan he 
made Toos, at that time the capital of the kingdom, 
his place of residence ; and many interesting events 
in the history of literature are connected with his 
residence in that city. Under his patronage, Kho- 
rassan became the resort of learned men ; the ancient 
Hircania boasted of equality with Mesopotamia, and 
the city of Toos became the great rival of Bagdad. 
The scattered rays of learning which his liberal pre- 
decessors had gathered from various countries, were 
then concentrated into two brilliant focuses, whence 
again they were diffused over the whole civilized 
world. 

The Persians had now for some time recovered 
from the convulsive shock of the Arabian invasion ; 
and had begun to cultivate a new literature, not how- 
ever till they had lost almost every distinctive point 
of national character. The Arabic language had be- 
come the language of their laws: the Mohammedan 
religion required that they should recite their prayers 
in Arabic, and understand the precepts of the Koran ; 
which was not allowed to be translated into any 
“ Ajamian” (barbaric) tongue, as the proof of its 
miraculous origin, the purity and beauty of its style, 
would thus be lost. Everything was written in Ara- 
bic; every one became anxious to learn the language 
of Paradise, and to speak, if possible, as the Angels 
spoke in the seventh Heaven. Hence the Persian 
language was almost wholly neglected for nearly three 
centuries: and when, at a later period, it was in some 
measure restored to its ancient honour, it was very 
different from the Pahlavee or the Daree of the an- 
cients. The pure simplicity of its style was greatly 
impaired by the, inharmonious mixture of a foreign 
language of a totally different character, and the ele- 
gance and softness which distinguished it from among 
all other dialects, were lost amid the harsh and gut- 
tural sounds of the language of religion. It was writ- 
ten, too, in the Arabic character, that it might the less 
resemble the writings of the infidel Majoose ; and to 
purify it yet the more, it was mixed up with words 
from the Koran, phrases from the holy saints, and 
expressions gathered from the Arabian poets, whom 
the Persians considered as their masters, and affected 
to imitate in the style and character of their versifica- 
tion. Not a single book, on any subject, could be 
found in the national dialect: from the lowest ele. 
mentary tract to the most elaborate treatise they 
were all written in Arabic. The Persians themselves, 
when they became learned, employed the same lan- 
guage, and still continue to do so. In fact, the liter- 
ature of the two nations, the course of their studies, 
the very tastes and imaginations of their poets, as 
well as their religion and laws, became one and the 
same. The perfection attained by the Persians in 
the study of the Arabic astonished their conquerors : 
and even the most celebrated scholars of the mother 
country, became accustomed to consult the works 
written by foreigners (Ajams) in the full assurance 
that they would profit by them. Hence the remark 
that the Persian literature is very poor, and contains 
few works of importance treating of the liberal arts 
and sciences. The remark, however, is only literally 
just ; the Arabs, from the circumstance of this uni- 
versal employment of their language, having received 
credit for works written in great part by learned 





Persians. We can scarcely recall the name of any 
work in any branch of literature at present in repute 
among the Persians, which is not written by some of 
their own doctors, who from a mistaken pride, or sense 
of duty, has not swathed his intellectual offspring in 
the sanctified swaddling clothes of the sacred language 
of the Prophet. That language indeed which was 
first forced upon the Persians at the sword’s point, 
and was subsequently cultivated from religious zeal 
or superstition, is now so firmly established as a part 
of the literature of the country, that it is indispensa- 
ble, even to a Persian, who desires to speak his mother- 
tongue correctly, to have some knowledge of the 
Arabic. 

The power of the Abassides began to decline as 
early as the beginning of the third century of the 
Hejrah—about the year 900; and a number of petty 
princes divided the country into several independent 
states, over which they ruled,—in the first instance, 
however, only as tributaries to the great Khalif, from 
whom they received their titles and their honours, 
and their liberality contributed greatly to establish a 
national literature (though written in the Arabic 
language) in Persia. But about the beginning of 
the following century, a more extensive revolution 
took place, and one even more conducive to the 
cause of literature. The mighty empire of Arabian 
conquest was divided into two kingdoms, each of 
which fell under the sway of a separate dynasty,— 
the Deylamites and the Ghaznavites. The kingdom 
of the latter was established in Caubulistan, com- 
prising the whole of Central Asia, a great part of 
India, and a part of Khorassan; that of the latter 
comprised the whole of Persia, including Mesopo- 
tamia, and a part of Syria. The princes of both 
these houses were the noblest patrons that the Per- 
sian language and literature ever 5 and 
men of genius and learning were never more libe- 
rally encouraged and honoured, than during the two 
glorious centuries of their reigns, which were suc- 
ceeded by two centuries little less glorious, under 
the Saljooky and the Atabak. At this time a lite- 
rary rivalry subsisted between the Mohammedan 
monarchs: every prince considered it an object of 
the first importance to number among his friends 
some celebrated poet or philosopher, and spared no 
expense to allure them to court, or to make their 
sojourn there attractive: and, in imitation of such 
generous examples, there was scarcely a subordinate 
governor or petty chief of a tribe, who did not draw 
round him several men of letters, among whom he 
spent the greatest part of his time. 

It was during these four centuries that almost all 
the great poets of Persia flourished. Nor were these 
merely poets; in other works (some of which still 
remain to us entire) they have left proofs of their 
being the most learned men of their age. Khakany 
and Falaky were no less eminent for their poems, 
than for their skill in every branch of pure and 
mixed mathematics. The celebrated Ferdousy was, 
perhaps, a greater philosopher than poet; though 
there are few works comparable in sublimity to his 
*Shah-nameh.’ Anwari,—that Hercules of the Per- 
sian poets in elegy and epigram,—besides possessing 
many other accomplishments, was the greatest astro- 
nomer of his age. 

Among the comparatively modern poets of Persia, 
the renowned Sady has left works on theology and 
moral philosophy, equally admirable as his immortal 
poems. Mowlavey-room, the famous author of the 
* Mathnavey,’ has shown in his verses his profound 
knowledge of philosophy, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with nature. Haufiz, Attar, Sanaey, and others, 
were all men of science and learning; and many of 
them published works on various subjects: all of 
these, however, except their poems, were written in 
Arabic,—not a line in their own language. Nay, 
some (Jamy, for instance,) have composed almost as 
many Arabic as Persian verses. To be merely a 
poet, without possessing any other literary distinc. 
tion, so far from procuring a man admittance within 
the circle of the learned in those days, exposed him 
to the general scorn of men of genius, and procured 
for him the contemptuous title of “ Gadaz Kafiah,” 
(the beggar in rhyme,) which is still applied in 
Persia to the idle and half-educated poet, and may 
be paralleled in English by the contemptuous word 
“Catch-penny.” The best and most profound 
commentary ever written upon the Koran, wherein 
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the rules of eloquence and the beauties of style are 
all explained, was the production of Bayzawy, a 
native of Bayza, a village of Shiraz. The stupen- 
dous ‘ Kamus,’ too renowned as the most perfect 
Arabic dictionary to require further . description, 
was written by the learned Feerooz-abady, another 
villager of Shiraz. Those who are acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the Arabic language cannot open 
this work without feeling amazed at. the literary 
wonders wrought by this man; and if a thorough 
knowledge of the gigantic language might pass for a 
miracle, (as superior skill in composing in it had 
long before done,) the Persians, in the seventh cen- 
tury of the Hejrah, might have summoned the in- 
habitants of Arabia to pay homage toa new prophet. 
It would be idle to compare this or the other lan- 
guage with the Arabic, or to bring several collectedly 
into competition with its extraordinary force and 
copiousness, Its resources are inexhaustible: natu- 
rally a very fertile and powerful language, many 
circumstances have tended considerably to enrich it. 
The written language is a combination of the various 
dialects spoken by the different tribes of Arabia, 


each in itself nearly perfect, but greatly differing | 


from each other; and this not in idiom merely, but 
as having totally different names for various natural 
objects. 

When the Mohammedan Arabs began to cultivate 
a national literature, these various dialects were com- 
bined to form one regular written language. The 
consequence was, that an infinite number of words 
were incorporated together, which might well have 


been dispensed with, had they not been employed | 


largely by the different tribes, who continued to con- 
verse in their national dialects. But the poets and 
scientific writers ingeniously turned this redundancy 


into an advantage, and have employed them so hap- | 


pily, as to prove that they have been of essential 
service to Arabian literature. Tor instance, if there 
be fifty or a hundred different words for “ Camel,” 
the animal is thereby provided with a separate name 
and designation for every stage of its growth, from 
the day when it was foaled till the day of its death. 
Thus, a camel changes his name eight times before 
he is three years old. Camels of different colours, 


tempers, and deformities,—to say nothing of camels | 


walking, running, standing, or lying down,—have all 
of them distinct and peculiar names. Again, every 
part of a camel’s body has a name not applicable to 
the same part of the body of any other animal. It 
is, indeed, one of the characteristics of the Arabic 
language, that there is. scarcely any object for which 
they have not many distinct and significant words ; 


and that seldom, if ever, do the two different words | 


denote the same object, without also denoting some 
modification or shade of difference: one of them, 
for instance, indicating the object abstractedly; and 
the other, the object under various aspects; as when 
“a candle” is mentioned, the word which the speaker 


uses denotes the quality, the position, and the state | 


of the candle. Hence arises one of the great diffi- 


culties of Arabic poetry, which make its idioms so | 


inaccessible to a foreigner ; and hence it is, that one 
single line frequently requires three or four pages of 
commentary to explain all the allusions and deli- 
cacies of expression intended by the writer. 
boundless fertility is conspicuously apparent in works 
treating of the arts and sciences. While the Ara- 
bians are indebted to other nations for much of their 
scientific knowledge, the wonderful resources of their 
language enabled them to define terms and mean- 
ings without introducing a single foreign word; a 
fact quite without example. Another cause of the 
copiousness of the Arabic language is, that its con- 
struction does not admit of compound words: this 
power, the want of which would have been a serious 
defect in any other language, is not required by the 
perfection and regularity of the Arabic. All the 
verbal nouns or infinitives, (which are considered as 
the roots, whence all other words are derived,) con- 
sist, with but few exceptions, of three letters. By 
varying the arrangement of these, and adding, one, 
two, or three particular letters (according to certain 
general rules,) to any of these triliteral roots, it can 
be carried from two to thirteen conjugations, in each 


of which the word assumes a different mood, and | 


indicates a different modification of the same verb 
or the same noun... For pameis from the root “ to 
dance,” there are formed by this simple operation, 


This | 





without any other auxiliary, “ danced”—“ made to | acknowledge the Persian warrior as sovereign af the 
dance”—*‘ was requested to dance”’—* forced another | Faithful ; gave him his blessing; and in his fayoy 
to dance”—“a place for dancing”—* the time for | revived the title of Shah-an-shah—the King of Kj 
| dancing” —“ a dancing-master,” Sc. §c., and in all | —which had been borne by the ancient monarchs gf 
| these forms, (including the gender, the number, and | Persia; retaining himself the venerable office 
| the person,) we have in Arabic but one single and | the Imamat, or grand priest, in which capacity he 
| simple word. In the same mechanical manner is an | undertook to conduct the religious administration of 
active verb made passive; an intransitive one tran- | the true believers, and to supply their spiritual wants, 
sitive, and a neuter verb active. The following fact | Azudod-dowlah was born at Ispahan towards the 
may serve at once to show the extraordinary re- | close of the fourth century of the Hejrah, or abou 
sources of the Arabic, and the extent to which the | the beginning of the tenth century. He remained 
Mohammedan foreigners studied it. Faizy (brother | throughout life strongly attached to his native city; 
of Abulfazl, the historian, and the Vizier of the great | and founded there that great University whic 
Indian Akbar,) has written an elaborate commen- | flourished for many ages, and still enjoys the reputa. 
tary upon the Koran, making use of only thirteen | tion of being the most distinguished University jp 
out of the eight and twenty letters of the alphabet, | Persia. 
not once employing a single letter of the remain- As the rise and progress of Arabic literature owed 
ing fifteen. Those conversant with Arabic know | its origin to the elevation of the house of Abassid 
that these twenty-eight letters are all consonants, | its decline also was contemporary with the decay of 
and that each has a distinct and separate sound, the | the same mighty power; and its total fall amongy 
accent of which is decided by a vowel point; that | the Arabs, almost coincides with*the ultimate ex. 
they are all equally essential to the language, and | tinction of that magnificent race of princes! As the 
that not any one of them can be substituted for an- | political power of the Khalifs of Bagdad began to 
other; neither can any two or more of them be so | diminish, they became less able to uphold and maip- 
| combined as to represent the sounds of another. A | tain their literary institutions; and in proportion » 
| copy of this extraordinary monument of wasted | the sphere of their patronage was narrowed, and ity 
| labour is to be seen in the library of the East-India | resources diminished, the body of learned men by 
| House. whom they had been so nobly surrounded, could no 
When the power of the Khalifs was diminished | longer be held together. Some were of necessity dis 
| from the usurpations of not a few adventurers, they | missed: others permitted to depart to new sceng 
had the mortification of beholding the finest king- | which promised more honours and rewards than 
| doms and provinces seized upon and erected into in- | could now be gained in the courts of the Mohan. 
dependent states. An outward show of respect, (not | medan sovereigns. 
more than that paid to the Pope by the European It is remarkable that the bright dawn of literary 
| sovereigns of the last century,) was all that the head | civilization, which originally arose in the Arabian 
of the Mohammedan religion received ; the substan- | horizon, and thence shed so bright a day over the 
tial power being completely in the hands of the mo- | foreign nations of the east and west, seemed to leare, 
narchs of Ghaznah and the kings of Persia. The great | as it were, in an imperfect light, the country in 
Mahmood, indeed, the patron of Ferdousy, treated the | which it first appeared. Thus the feebler impulg 
Khalif with the utmost respect. On ascending the | to the cultivation of letters, which had extended to 
throne of his father, he sent an ambassador to Bagdad, | the confines of Arabia Petriea, ceased to be felt when 
with a magnificent present, to entreat the Khalif’s | the political revolutions to which we have alluded 
blessing, and solicit a title from him, His envoy | destroyed the power and influence of those with 
| lingered for a whole year in the capital, without | whom it had originated. The native Arabs have 
| being able to accomplish the wishes of his sovereign. | always been remarkable for their superstition, and 
| At last the Grand Vizier of the Mohammedan Pontiff, | their strong attachment to old habits. The power of 
finding his master in a remarkably good humour, | the Abasside Khalifs, though felt extensively abroad, 





| 





| ventured to represent to him that the ambassador of | never penetrated deep enough into their country 
Mahmood, who had contributed so much to the | wholly to subdue the restless spirit of the Arabs, or 
| cause of the true religion, and treated the Prophet's | to bring them under one regular system of govem- 
| representative with great reverence, had been long | ment and civilization. Nor did the Khalifs them. 
detained, waiting for permission to depart with a | selves turn any particular attention towards the ac 
title for his master. “I am aware of it,” replied the complishment of these objects. 'They who held the 
Khalif; “but I know not how to comply with | finest countries in the world under their dominion, 
Mahmood’s wish; what title could I confer on him set little value on the barren and uninviting plains 
without degrading all similar distinctions? Mah-| of Arabia, whose inhabitants it would have beens 
mood’s father, it is true, was a prince; but his mother | difficult to reduce to order. 
was aslave. Yet I am unwilling to disappoint him, In addition to these, another disturbing influence 
lest he should become desperate, and an enemy to| must be mentioned. There were always several 
the true faith. Could we not find some equivocal | pretenders in Arabia who denounced the Khalifs as 
word, the use of which would, at the same time, | usurpers and outlaws, and were constantly endee 
express his parentage, and yet, from hjs ignorance of | vouring to lower them im the estimation of the 
Arabic, satisfy his desire ?”’ After some deliberation | people, and to excite hatred against their persons 
they hit upon the word “ Wlly,” which, in Arabic, | and their government. The most influential of 
means not only * a friend,” but also “a slave”: it is | these were the descendents of Aly, who claimed to 
needless to point out in which sense they applied it. | be the rightful successors of the Prophet, and conse. 
But Mahmood, and the learned men of his court, | quently the legitimate Imams, and their partizans 
were not so ignorant as the Khalif had imagined ; | who were numerous and strong. They had no other 
and the ambassador was sent back to the Khalafat, | weapons, it is true, than their persuasive tongues; 
with a hundred thousand dirhems, and the following | but eloquence has always had great weight with the 
petition :—“ Mahmood, the humble dog of the dig- Arabians, and they were men of extraordinary 
nified threshold of the Khalafat, who, by the blessing | powers, as is proved by their sermans and theologi- 
of God, and through the prayers of your Holiness, | cal writings, which are numerous, and are perfect 
has converted a thousand grand temples of the idols | models of Arabic composition. While the Khalifs 
into Mohammedan mosques, and extended the true | were engaged in extending the Mohammedan reli 
faith over a vast portion of the globe, now sends | gion abroad, and in refining and enriching the Arabic 
100,000 dirhems as an offering to be Jaid at your | literature, the Imams were busy at home in under 
Tloliness* feet, and humbly entreats that, in return, | mining their influence, and exciting opposition 
your Holiness’ servants would vouchsafe to add to | against their authority. These zealous sectarians 
the distinguished title already bestowed upon him knew well how to work upon the superstition of 
one single letter, and that this should be the letter | their credulous disciples—how to take full advantage 
‘ Alif’(A).” The request was granted, and Mahmood | both of the prejudice which they themselves had 
thereby changed his title from “ Wlly” to “ Wally,” | excited in the minds of the people against the Abas 
the latter word signifying “a Prince.” sides, and that which the Prophet had bequeathed 
The famous Azudod-dowlah of Persia was less | in favour of his descendants. They denounced theit 
successful rivals as not being Mohammedans, ina 
much as they drank wine, listened to Ghena (music), 
studied and propagated the arts and sciences 
The Khalif was thus compelled to | foreign idolators and infidel Majooses; and 





ceremonious—he marched an army against Bagdad ; 
| took the city, and treated the Khalif Nasero-bel- 
| lah with as little consideration as Napoleon treated 
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gecond such appeals as these, by earnestly reminding 
their auditors of those tender expressions which the 
1 Gabriel had pronounced through the 
mouth of the Prophet when he praised the purity of 
his family, and recommended his descendants to the 
tme believers! “Listen,” they would exclaim, “what 
said the beloved of God unto you in his last preach- 
ing, and upon his death bed?” Then they would 
quote with solemnity the dying words of Mohammed: 
_*] am now departing this world by the road 
which I have also prepared for you to follow me 
into Paradise ; but I leave amongst you two sacred 
ides, who will safely conduct you through your 
journey if you but obey their directions—the Koran, 
and my family. Verily, verily, I say unto you, O 
assemblage of the faithful! whoever obeys them 
shall have obeyed me, and whoever obeys me shall 
have obeyed God.” 
The conclusions which were deduced from the 
above prophetic address must be obvious, and its 
effect upon the minds of the bigoted Arabs was pro- 
igious. The Imams taught their votaries that 
knowledge of all kinds, excepting the knowledge of 
the Koran, was vanity and without merit. “ For 
what knowledge do you seek,” they would say, “ which 
js not already set forth in the Koran? Is it not 
written in that holy book, that ‘there is no dry nor 
moist (in the creation) but it is in the declaring 
yolume?’” and since the Imams themselves had 
been inspired from above with the true meaning of 
every passage in the “declaring volume,” they in- 
terpreted everything “dry and moist” to suit their 


| own purposes, and to the prejudice of literature and 


science. Their asylum was Medinah, and in that 
holy city they were beyond the reach of their ene- 
nies. From this stronghold the Khalifs enticed 
several of them, by prospects of marriage and pro- 
mises of reward, and then had them secretly poisoned 
in Mesopotamia, or at Khorassan. But a step so 
treacherous only served to increase the disaffection 
they hoped to destroy, and to infuriate the deluded 
enthusiasts against the Abassides, who were now 
charged, in addition to their imaginary crimes, with 
the heinous guilt of being the murderers of holy 
saints, and the exterminators of the elect race of the 
blessed Prophet. The Khalifs were consequently 
denounced with imprecations, as a set of infidel 
usurpers, destroyers of the true religion, offenders 
against God, and assassins of his beloved vicegerents 
upon earth. 

These Imams, who were twelve in number, are 
the founders of that great sect of the Mohammedans 
ailled Shiah, literally signifying “followers,” from 
their following the doctrines of the Imams, whose 
own name interpreted, means “ fore-goers,” i. e. pre- 
ceptors. The sect of the Shiahs is also subdivided 
into several smaller divisions, of which the “ Jafaries” 
is the most important in numbers, and considered 
to be the most orthodox. The whole of the inhabi- 
tants of Persia and most of the Indian and the Ara- 
bian Moslems belong to the Jafary sect. 

About the same time, when the Shiah Imams were 
promulgating their opinions at Medinah, there existed 
another set of pretenders, who had made Mecca and 
its dependencies the theatre of their religious and 
Political agitation. These were the descendants of 
the house of Ommiyah, who, like the Shiahs, claimed 
the dignity of the Khalafat as their right, and were 
not less virulent in their efforts against the Abassides, 
who were said to have usurped the government. They 
founded the other great Mohammedan sect, viz. 
Soonny, literally “the walkers in the path of the 
tre religion ;” which also became divided into four 
sects, of which the Shofeay is the one most important 
and numerous. 

These Shiahs and Soonnies were not less vehe- 
mently opposed to each other, than they were to the 
Khalifs; and their religious controversies and poli- 
tical intrigues had at a very early period become 
formidable barriers against the free entrance of lite- 
tature, into the most important parts of their native 
country. Wherever the Khalifs, in their zeal to 
tivilize the Arabs and improve their social condition, 
had introduced the arts and sciences, the immo- 
derate ambition of the Imams, and the furious bigotry 
of their followers, conspired to arrest their progress, 
and to prevent their salutary effects, In proportion, 
therefore, to the efforts to promote the cause of lite- 
miture and science, were bigotry and superstition 


encouraged, and the Arabians, naturally attached to 
their ancient habits of barbaric freedom, by degrees 
relapsed into a state more resembling “the days of 
ignorance” than an age of civilization. 

The studies of the modern Arabs are wholly con- 
fined to their own language, which has certainly been 
refined to perfection by their learned men of the 
middle ages, and still retains its peculiar majesty of 
phraseology ; but the ignorant writers of the present 
century have no ideas worthy of being uttered in a 
tongue so noble, and their rude thoughts so dispro- 
portionately habited, justify the somewhat extraor- 
dinary simile of the Persian poet, who compared them 
to “dead bodies enveloped in pure souls.” It is true 
that the Arabs still pretend to be fond of poetry ; 
and some of them indeed call themselves poets ; but 
we have heard a learned Shikhe from Mecca, (who 
considered himself the first poet of the age, and had 
come abroad to astonish the Ajams by his eloquence), 
reciting the verses of the celebrated Motanabby, with- 
out attending to a single rule of prosody, and utterly 
unconscious that he was destroying all the melody 
and beauty of his glorious language. His original 
compositions were truly wretched, yet not inferior to 
those of his countrymen which have fallen under our 
perusal, 

Besides the Koran, the course of study by the 
modern Arabs includes only the Ahadith (traditions), 
and the Fikh (law); but these being rather compli- 
cated and difficult of comprehension, they are con- 
tent to leave them to their Shikhes or Moftees, and 
to accept and act upon whatever interpretation the 
latter may please to give them. Logic, metaphysics, 
philosophy of any kind,—at least, anything worthy 
of the name,—are unknown among them ; nay, it is 
by some considered wicked to waste time upon such 
pursuits, when it can be so preciously and piously 
employed in reading the holy Koran, its commen- 
taries, and the Prophetic Ahadith, and Law aforesaid. 
Should any one, bolder or more inquisitive than his 
neighbours, presume to speak about the heavenly 
bodies, (which in the beautifully clear atmosphere of 
Arabia must attract attention,) they call him a liar 
according to undoubted Hadeeth. If you tell them 
that the earth is round, they will answer, your 
“ Ack] (sense) is round,” a metaphor for being mad ; 
and this, in case they are charitably disposed ; other- 
wise they will denounce you as an infidel, for is it 
not written in the Koran that “God hath spread 
the Earth”? How then could a round thing be 
spread? In fact, that noble literature, which was 
once diffused throughout the world, is now so utterly 
neglected by the natives, that learning, far from 
being considered an ornament to a man, would ex- 
pose him to the danger of being suspected of infide- 
lity, and charged with want of faith in the Koran, 
wherein he might, if he had a thorough belief, read 
and understand all the “dry and moist” in the 
creation, the workings of mind, as well as the wonders 
of matter. With like ignorance are even physicians 
condemned, as opposing Providence; for is it not 
written, they say, on the forehead ofevery living being 
by the invisible hand of destiny—how—when— 
where—and of what disorder he must die? and 
nothing can alter his fate. Every man, however, is 
enjoined by “ Ahadith” to preserve his health as 
long as he can, by early rising, by simplicity -in his 
diet, abstinence from the flesh of unclean beasts— 
the notorious hog being the foremost in the proscribed 
list—and forbearance from wine: but beyond these 
general cautions, nothing more is enforced, on the 
other plea that the unalterable fate must and will 
be fulfilled. 

The Arabs are very strongly attached to their 
country, They are seldom led abroad by curiosity 
to observe the manners of different nations : for they 
look upon the rest of mankind as so many inferior 
castes unworthy of attention. The Arabs, however, 
frequently cross the “ Gulf,” and pay the Persians a 
reluctant visit, in their pilgrimage to Khorassan, to 
offer up their devotions at the sanctuary of Reza, the 
eighth Imam. On these occasions they travel in large 
bodies, taking with them their Shikhes or Moftees, who 
read prayers tothem and instruct them in their religious 
duties during this meritoriovs journey. These learn- 
ed personages, who are coi*iantly seen with a copy 
of the Koran and a book of prayers hung across their 
breast, are the legitimate representatives of that 





great body of superstitious drones, who degrade the 





Arabian University. They are as fiercely bigoted, 

as they are lamentably ignorant; but, being the peo- 

ple of Hijaz, they speak their sublime language with 

such beautiful accuracy, that the Persian students 

(who are great lovers of that splendid tongue) cannot 

help courting their acquaintance and enduring their 

insults, even in their own country; for the Arabs 

hate all foreign nations. If you attempt to converse 

with them upon any literary subject for which there 

is not a decided authority in the Koran, they pelt 

you, as it were, with a confounding shower of Hadith 

(tradition), and, perhaps, order you out of their pre- 

sence, calling you “ Akhoo-shitan,” a brother of Sa- 

tan, who tempts the unbelievers to the study of those 

ungodly things; they carry their religious zeal some- 

times far beyond what the Prophet ordered, or the 

Imams expected. As an instance, a curious anecdote 

may be recorded. In the year 1820, a body of pil- 

grims set out from Shiraz for Khorassan, in which 

there was a Shikhe Majd-ud-deen (the glory of reli- 
gion), a very devoted and pious Arab, who, with all 

the implements of the true faith hung about his 
neck and breast, was going to pay his respects to the 
tomb of the Imam Reza. He was always punctual 
before sunrise in awakening the faithful from “ Nowm 
ul Ghiflah” (the sleep of indolence), inviting them to 
the morning prayer by his melodious and solemn 
“ Athan,” (loud summons to devotion,) and, continu- 
ing afterwards, for a considerable length of time, to 
refresh the drowsy souls of the true believers by 
chaunting the holy Koran, with the due observance 
of all the rules of articulation according to the 
learned * Korrai-sabah,” or the seven orthodox rea- 
ders. There are, however, certain passages in the 
Koran which ought not to be pronounced aloud, 
otherwise the auditors and the readers must all im- 
mediately perform the prostration and go through a 
certain form of prayer. ‘Those passages are there. 
fore usually passed over in reading the Koran, and 
in fact it is more conformable to prescribed rule to 
omit, than to repeat them. But Shikhe Majd- 
ud-deen’s devotion frequently carried him too far, and 
so he often made the whole Caravan dismount from 
their quadrupeds to perform the imperative genu- 
flexion. On this account, and because his voice was 
rather harsh, the people very seldom pressed him to 
repeat the Koran, but the good Shikhe was never 
backward in performing the holy office gratuituously 
and unasked. According to the precepts of the Pro- 
phet, the Mohammedans are commanded to post- 
pone the fast of the Ramadhan while on a jour- 
ney, and to perform it at some other time, unless a 
man sojourns during that month at any station for 
ten uninterrupted days, in which case the fast must 
be kept—sickness being the only admitted excuse, 
The daily prayers, while a person is travelling, are 
also reduced one half, and a Moslem is commanded 
during a dangerous march not to alight from his con- 
veyance to perform even these. It is syfficient, when 
the time for praying arrives, for travellers to strike 
the palms of both hands against the pack-saddles, 
from which some real or imaginary dust may arise ; 
with this, they must perform the ablution, and say 
their prayers while they continue their march. This 
postponement of the fast, these abbreviations and 
modifications of the daily prayers, during a journey, 
are as imperatively commanded in the law, as the 
due observance of them when a person is at home. 
But our Arabian devotee would not abate a jot of 
his religious duties during this fatiguing pilgrimage, 
and thought to please the Prophet more by refusing 
the indulgence, and going through the whole course 
as leisurely as when he was in the temple of Mecca. 
It happened, however, that on one occasion the 
caravan was apprehensive of an attack of Turkmans, 
and the Pilgrims resolved upon saying their prayers 
as they rode on ; but the pious Majd-ud-deen would 
not listen to such a proposal. He insisted on de- 
scending from his beast—would perform his ablu- 
tion with a bottle of water which he generally carried 
slung by the side of his mule, and went through the 
whole course of his evening prayer. The caravan 
refused to wait till these extra devotions were finished, 
and the consequence was that the pious man was 
carried off by some straggling Turkmans (who ge- 
nerally follow the rear of a large caravan), and was 
no more heard of. With this genuine trait of cha- 
racter in a learned Arabian of the nineteenth century, 
we conclude our sketch of Arabic literature, In 
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another paper we shall report on the present state of 


Persian Literature. 
[To be concluded on the 25th.) 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

A long evening’s “ wandering at our own sweet 
will” through the periodicals of February has not 
brought to light much that was new or suggestive. 
Blackwood is metaphysical, political, and less poe- 
tical than usual ; the article upon ‘ Historical Paint- 
ing in England’ is seasonable in its appearing, if not 
wholly sound in its reasoning.—In Tait, the English 
Opium Eater's account of his literary connexions or 
acquaintances,—the section under notice being de- 
voted to the Liverpool circle, to which Roscoe, and 
Currie, and Shepherd belonged—is its best paper ; 
it is written, however, with too unrestrained a perso- 
nality.—Of the third periodical of the month, the 
Scottish Monthly Magazine, we can say little, except 
that it is got up with care. Can it be, that the 
writings of Charles Lamb have never before been 
tasted in Glasgow ? for here is a long article, full of 
extract; or are we to note its appearance, and the 
simultaneous publication of the judicious papers on 
Keats in the Monthly, as a sign that modern editors 
ean find no better means of writing up their perio- 
dicals than by praising and anxiously displaying the 
beauties of those who, when alive, were stumbling- 
blocks to the critics ?_The Metropolitan is stronger 
than it has been; but the paper entitled ‘Our 
Actors’ is gross and offensive—The New Monthly is 
full of frolic; the second Gurney paper is miserably 
good ; poor Gilbert is in the toils of a precious family 
circle, and no good can come of it. The song by ® 
is easy and amiable; and Mr. Reynolds's * Hazy 
Night’ whimsical and true to life; but we cannot 
enumerate the amusing items this number contains, 
and shall close our notice by a good word concerning 
a sad and sweet lyric, the ‘ Blind Man’s Bride,’ by 
Mrs. Norton.—By the way, there is a jingling ditty 
in the Court Magazine—the ‘ Wonderful Mystery of 
the Spanish Sefiora’—which is worthy of a place in 
any of the miscellanies more professedly devoted to 
“quips and cranks,” &c.—Bentley’s Miscellany we 
have not seen. 

Mr. Burford’s new panorama of Mont Blanc, * the 
monarch of mountains,” was opened for private view 
yesterday. On our first entering the room we felt as if 
shut in by shadows. In attempting justice to the aerial 
perspective of such a landscape within the limited 
circle of a panorama, it must be, indeed, difficult for 
the artist to avoid sacrificing something of firmness 
and substance. With every succeeding minute, 
however, one object after another seemed to come 
out—one vista after another to open itself before us. 
The nearer portions of the picture are painted with 
unusual care and delicacy. Mr. Burford took his 
drawings froni the Flégére, “a mountain of consider- 
able elevation, on the northern side of the valley, 
which, from its height and situation, commands a 
most comprehensive view of the mountain, with its 
attendant aiguilles, glaciers, &c., from base to sum- 
mit.” 

We can do no more this week than advert, with 
pleasure, to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s notice of a Bill 
which he is about to lay before Parliament, for 
the consolidation of the law of copyright as it now 
stands, 


It is said that Opera-tide and Shrove-tide will this 
year come in together, the 18th being fixed by some 


of our contemporartes for the opening of the “ Great 
House.” Credat, &c. &c. Apropos of operas, a friend 
of ours, who was present at the opening of La Scala 
early in the winter, heard ‘Guillaume Tell’ hissed 
from beginning to end. So much for Italian good 


taste! Two of the principal cantatrices there, it 
is curious to note, are of German origin—Mdlles. 
Heinefetter and Schoberlechner; and the state of 
Italy at this moment, in respect to native vocal 
talent, may perhaps be further indicated by the fact, 
that two other of its favourite prime donne, Schutz 
and Ungher, belong also to that country, “ratherthan 
hear whose women sing,” said a royal amateur— 
speaking of Mara, then Mdlle. Schmeling—* he 
would listen to his horse.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 2.Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair.—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Society. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ Observations on the 
Electro-chemical influence of long continued electric 
currents of low tension,’ by Golding Bird, Esq., 
Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy at Guy’s 
a Communicated by Thomas Bell, Esq. 

RS. 


[Abstract of Papers read at previous Meetings of the So- 
ciety—continued from No. 481, p. 33.] 

On the Application of a New Principle in the Con- 
struction of Voltaic Batteries, by means of which an 
equally powerful current may be sustained for any 
period required ; with a description of a sustaining 
battery recently exhibited at the Royal Institution. 
By Frederick W. Mullins, Esq. M.P. F.S.S.  Com- 
municated by N. A. Vigors, Esq. 

The method resorted to by the Author for ob- 
taining a continuous voltaic current of equal inten- 
sity, is the same in principle as the one employed by 
Professor Daniell, and described by him in his paper 
recently presented to the Royal Society, and publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions ; namely, the 
interposition of a thin membrane between the two 
metals in the voltaic circuit, so as to allow of the 
separation of the different fluids applied respectively 
to each metal : the fluid in contact with the zine being 
a mixture of diluted sulphuric and nitric acids; and 
that in contact with the copper being a solution of 
sulphate of copper. The Author reserves for a future 
paper the details of the results he has obtained with 
regard to the relations between the intensity of effect 
and the extent and disposition of the metallic surfaces, 
but states that he has obtained powerful electric ac- 
tion by bringing the membrane into contact with the 
zine ; the latter having no acid applied to it, and the 
only fluid employed being a solution of sulphate of 
copper. 

Anonymous Essay, entitled * Scoperta della Causa 
Fisica del Moto.’ Presented to the Royal Society, with 
a view to obtaining one of the Royal Medals for 1836. 

The Author commences by an historical review 
of the opinions of almost every philosopher, both an- 
cient and modern, who has treated of the subject of 
motion, from Pythagoras to Le Sage ; and proceeds 
to state his own ideas relating to the cause of motion, 
founded on the hypothesis that the ultimate atoms 
of all matter have a pyramidal figure. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the modes of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating Apartments. By Andrew Ure, 
M.D. 

The Author, having been consulted by the Direc- 
tors of the Customs Fund of Life Assurance, on the 
mode of ventilating the Long Room in the Custom 
House, and deeming the subject one of great public 
interest, was induced to lay the result of his observa- 
tions and experimental inquiries before the Royal So- 
ciety. In this room, about two hundred persons are 
busily engaged in transacting the business of the 
Institution. All these persons are found to suffer 
more or less from ailments of the same general 
character, the leading symptoms of which are a 
sense of fulness and tension in the head, flushing of 
the face, throbbing of the temples, giddiness, and 
occasional confusion of ideas, depriving them of the 
power of discharging their duties, in which impor- 
tant and frequently intricate calculations are required 
to be gone through. These symptoms of determi- 
nation of blood to the head are generally accom- 
panied by coldness and languid circulation in the 
feet and legs, and by a feeble, and frequent, as well 
as quick and irritable pulse. On examining ©: 2 
air of the room by appropriate instruments, the 
author notices more especially three circumstances 
in which it differs from the external air: first, its 
temperature, which is maintained with great unifor- 
mity within a range of 62° to 64°; secondly, its ex- 
treme dryness, which on one occasion, measured by 
Daniell’s hygrometer, was 70 per cent. ; and thirdly, 
its negatively electrical state, as indicated by the 
condensing gold leaf electrometer. In all these 
qualities the air respired by the inmatesof the room 
bears a close resemblance to the pestilential blasts of 





wind which, having passed rapidly over the scorch- 





ing deserts of Arabia and Africa, constitutes the 
Simoom of those regions, and is well known by its jy. 
jurious effects on animal and vegetable life. 'T'o thes 
noxious qualities is superadded, as in the air of qj 
rooms heated through the medium of cast-iron pipg 
or stoves, an offensive smell, arising partly from th 
partial combustion of animal and vegetable matte, 
always floating in the atmosphere of a town, ani 
perhaps also from minute impregnations of ¢ 
sulphur, phosphorus, or even arsenic, derived frog 
the metal itself. The Author expresses his surprig 
that in the recent report of the Parliamentary Con. 
mittee on the subject of ventilation, no reference jj 
made to the methods employed for that object in 
factories, although they afford the best models for 
imitation, being the results of innumerable exper. 
ments made on a magnificent scale, with all the 
lights of science, and all the resources of the ableg 
engineers. He proceeds to describe these methods, 
and is then led to investigate the comparative effic. 
ency, with a view to ventilation, of a draught of air 
resulting froma fire and chimney, and that produced 
by the rotation of a fan-ventilator. He shows that 
agiven quantity of coal employed to impart motion 
to the latter, by means of a steam-engine, producesa 
ventilating effect 38 times greater than can be ob- 
tained by the consumption of the same fuel in the 
ordinary mode of chimney ventilation. Accordingly, 
he strongly advises the adoption of the former in pr. 
ference to the latter: and inveighs against the stove. 
doctors of the present day, who, on pretence of 
economy and convenience, recommend the slow con- 
bustion of a large body of coke, by means of a slow 
circulation of air ; under which circumstances, itis ' 
well known to chemists that much carbonic oxide,a 
gas highly pernicious to all who respire it, is generated; 
accompanied, at the same time, by a comparatively 
small evolution of heat. In order to obtain the max- 
imum quantity of heat from a given mass of fuel, its 
combustion, he observes, should be very vivid, and the 
evolved caloric should be diffused over the largest 
possible surface of conducting materials ; a principle 
which has been judiciously applied in several French 
factories. It has been proved that work-people em- 
ployed in calico-drying rooms, heated according to 
the plan here reprobated, become wan, emaciated, 
and diseased ; while in rooms in which the air is more 
highly heated by means of steam-pipes, they preserve 
their health and florid complexion. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Relative Merit; 
of Magnetic Electrical Machines and Voltaic Batteries 
as Implements of Philosophical Research. By Willian 
Sturgeon, Esq. Communicated by P. M. Roget, M.D. 
Sec. R.S. 

The first part of this paper is occupied by ade 
scription of two forms of constructing the magnetic 
electrical machine, which the author has adopted; 
and the second, with the particulars of some experi- 
ments made with a view to determine the respective 
powers of these machines as compared with the com- 
mon voltaic battery. In the first form of the instr 
ment, a reel, round the periphery of which 200 feet 
of copper wire, one 20th of an inch in diameter and 
covered with stout sewing silk, are coiled, is made to 
revolve on a spindle placed in the axis of a system 
of horse-shoe magnets, so as to remain within the 
branches of the latter during its whole revolution. 
The electric currents produced in the copper wire by 
magnetic induction, while the coil is moved at right 
angles to the plane of the magnets,are conducted by 
means of four semicircular metallic flanges attached 
to the spindle, into cisterns of Mercury, the one being 
positive, and the other negative ; and which conse- 
quently act as the two poles of the battery. In the 
second form of the apparatus, a piece of soft iron, of 
which the ends are bent into the shape of two arms, 
and which is surrounded with a coil of 300 feet of cop- 
per wire, is made to revolve in front of the poles ofa 
horse-shoe magnet ; its axis of motion coinciding with 
that of the magnet ; and the electrical currents deter- 
mined in the wire by this rotation, being collectedin 
the same manner as in the former instrument. __ 

The author next details several series of exper 
ments which he made for the purpose of ascertaining 
the relation observable between different velocities 
of rotation in these instruments and the correspond 
ing effects: first, with regard to the deflection of # 
magnetic galvanometer ; secondly, with regard to 
chemical decompositions ; thirdly, with regard t 
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oOo 
the production of sparks ; and lastly, with regard to 


the intensity of the shock communicated to the 
body. He compares the effects produced by 
the magnetic electrical battery, first, when the coil 
consisted of one continuous length of wire ; secondly, 
when the coil was doubled upon itself so as to consti- 
tute two sets of conductors of half the length of the 
former ; thirdly, when, upor. being again doubled, it 
composed four conductors of one quarter of the length 
of the first; and lastly, when, on being doubled a 
third time, the electric current was made to pass 
through eight wires, each one-eighth of the original 
length of the single wire. It was found that by thus 
multiplying the channels of conduction, although 
poth the magnetic and the luminous effects continue 
to be produced with scarcely any sensible difference 
of intensity, the power of effecting chemical decom- 
itions becomes more and more impaired, and the 
physiological influence is weakened in a still more 
remarkable degree. In the four-standard coil, indeed, 
no shock whatever could be produced, however rapid- 
ly theinstrument was made to revolve. The author 
endeavours to account for these variations of effect 
py the diminution of velocity in the electric current, 
its quantity remaining unaltered, consequent on its 
division into several streams by the multiplied chan- 
nels offered to its progress. He also tried the effects 
of conjoining the magnetic electrical machine with 
ordinary voltaic combinations; sometimes acting in 
co-operation, and at other times in opposition to one 
another ; and noticesthe corresponding results, which 
were sufficiently accordant with theory. 
Welt Mechanik, By M. Kropalschek. 

The object which the author has in view, in this 
paper, is to overturn the theory of universal gravita- 
tion, as regulating the planetary motions. The me- 
moir is divided into two parts ; in the first, he disputes 
the accuracy of Kepler’s law respecting the deserip- 
tion of equal areas in equal times, and endeavours to 
confute the fundamental doctrines of astronomy relat- 
ingto the elliptical orbit of the earth, the difference 
between solar and mean time, and the whole theory 
ofthe motions of the moon and the planets. In the 
second part, the author enters into a detailed expo- 
sition of his own views of the mechanism of the hea- 
ves; and devotes 215 closely-written pages to the 
developement of a perfectly new hypothesis, which 
he advances, founded on a supposed variation of the 
progressive motion of the planets, in an orbit perfectly 
circular, and by which he thinks he can explain all 
the phenomena they present to observation. 

Planet Essai dun nouveau Catalogue Sidéral, avec 
ue réprésentation graphique, et une loi de simple et 
réguli¢re distribution des étoiles autour du Pole, qui 
pourra fournir plusieurs avantages & UV’ Astronomie pra- 
tique. By Professor Joseph Bianchi, Superintendent 
of the Observatory at Modena. 

The author proposes the construction of a new 
sidereal catalogue, accompanied with a graphic repre- 
sentation of all the stars visible within the field of 
view at each observation, by means of the meridian 
transit of the most conspicuous stars across the field 
ofa telescope of four inches aperture, attached to a 
three-feet circle. He directs this telescope to any 
elevation of the heavens that happens to be clear ; 
and bringing any conspicuous star to the horizontal 
wire, he watches its transit over the two first verti- 
cal threads ; then, suddenly intercepting the light, 
makes a diagram of all the stars in the field down to 
the 12th magnitude : and this he performs with suf- 
ficient expedition to enable him, on restoring the light, 
to observe the transit of his principal star over the 
fourth and fifth threads. The author has appended 
tothe description of his method explanatory draw- 
ings, displaying 600 fields, of which the principal star 
m each, has its right ascension and declination deter- 
mined. He subjoins some remarks on the rate of 
clocks, as influencing the observations on the upper, 
lower, and opposite passages; and proposes a plan 
for a system of symbols expressive of the relative 
magnitude of the stars recorded in his catalogue. 

The author farther states as one of the most im- 
portant results of his researches the probable exist- 
ence of a general and curious law of position in the 
stars, namely, that they are distributed in pairs ; each 
sar having a corresponding one in the opposite me- 
tidian, very nearly of the same declination and mag- 
hitude ; a coincidence which he considers as extreme- 
Yy favourable to the execution of his project for the 


accurate determination of the position in the heavens 
of every star. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 21.—Richard Clarke, Esq. in the chair— 
Various donations to the Library were laid upon the 
table. A paper ‘On the fate of the Ten Tribes of 
Israel after the fall of Samaria,’ by the late T. M. 
Dickenson, Esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, was 
read tothe Meeting. The writer, in this essay, acutely 
investigates the several opinions which have obtained 
currency among the learned as to the location of the 
captive Israelites after the destruction of their king- 
dom. He considers the opinions of Bochart and 
Sir William Jones on this subject to be without good 
foundation ; but he leaves the question undecided, 
supposing it more probable that the children of 
Israel were not long preserved as a separate people. 
He is inclined, however, to afford more consideration 
than recent writers have been induced to give to the 
idea which was advocated so warmly by the early set- 
tlers in the New World, that the North American 
Indians were of Ilebrew origin. This opinion, Mr. 
Dickenson states, was first suggested to John Elliott 
(the Indian Evangelist, as he is sometimes called) by 
a Mr. Winslow, a commercialagent in New England, 
about 1549. It was subsequently maintained by seve- 
ral other writers, and supported by arguments drawn 
from many striking peculiarities which characterize the 
manners, customs, religious rites, physiognomy, &c. 
of the American Indians. He then adverts to the 
Black Jews of Malabar, who are invariably termed 
Beni-Israel, or Israelites, and not Jews, as the fol- 
lowers of the law of Moses are elsewhere designated ; 
and thinks that their origin and history are well de- 
serving investigation; but concludes with observing, 
that although the exiles of Samaria should anywhere 
be preserved as a separate people, the difliculty of 
distinguishing them from their brothers of Jerusalem 
will most probably be an insuperable bar to any 
thing like a certain decision upon their ultimate fate. 


































































































ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Dec, 22.—David Pollock, Esq. in the chair. 

The paper read was a part of an unpublished life 
of Sir Peter Carewe, written by John Vowel, alias 
Hooker, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. This 
communication was from Sir Thomas Phillipps, who 
copied it from the original, for the Society’s use, and 
a letter from whom, previously read, introduced the 
subject to the meeting. 

The writer details, in a very simple and amusing 
style, the adventurous career of Sir Peter, from a 
childhood and youth of a very unpromising charac- 
ter, to the height of his brilliant reputation, as one 
of the most accomplished courtiers and valorous 
Knights in the service of Henry VIII. He received 
his education—or, rather, his introduction to the 
stirring life of the period, at the courts of the King of 
France and Duke of Orange. Returningto England, 
he rose at once into favour with Henry, by whose 
command he attended Lord William Heward, on 
his embassy to James V. of Scotland, and, afterwards, 
the Earl of Southampton, in his mission to Calais, 
to bring over Ann of Cleves. He then travelled into 
France and Italy, proceeding as far as Constanti- 
nople. He subsequently took a part in all the Eng- 
lish expeditions against France, distinguishing him- 
self greatly at the sieges of Terouenne and Calais. 
In the encounters which took place with the enemy 
at sea, Sir Peter Carewe was at all times among the 
foremost in activity and valour. One of the most 
interesting passages read, related to the unfortunate 
loss of the King's ship, the Mary Rose, at Spithead, 
with 700 persons on board, including her commander, 
Sir George Carewe, cousin of Sir Peter. 

The work is worth notice as a narrative of the ad- 
ventures of an individual, whose life was “the very 
abstract” of the age in which he lived ; its value, 
however, and that which must have recommended 
it, for the purpose of being read before a learned 
Society, consists in its curious and graphic details of 
the general manners of an important period in Eng- 
lish history. 

Jan. 26.—Colonel Leake, V.P., in the chair. 

The first communication read this day was, a letter 
from Colonel Leake to the Secretary, supplementary 
to the learned writer’s paper, ‘On certain disputed 
positions in the Topography of Athens,’ which was 
read at the Society’s table in May, 1835, 





In that paper various arguments were adduced, 
tending to the conclusion, that the conical mountain 
of St. George, near Athens, the peak of which bears 
about E.N.£. from the centre of the original site, is 
the ancient Lycabettus. ‘Those arguments have 
since received confirmation from the opinions of the 
Rey. C. Wordsworth, in his work entitled * Athens 
and Attica.’ A more direct testimony, however, than 
any previously brought forward, as to the position of 
Lycabettus, is furnished by the words of Marinus, a 
Greek writer of the fifth century. In his biographi- 
cal memoir of Proclus,whom Marinus succeeded 
as head of the Platonic school at Athens, this writer 
relates, that Proclus was buried on the eastern side 
of the city, (év roc dvaroducwréipoe Tijc TOAEwE,) 
near Lycabettus. Fabricius, the editor of Marinus, 
observes on these words, that the suburb, and not a 
part of the city itself, must have been meant, that 
being anciently the usual situation for sepulchres, 
especially at Athens. But if Lycabettus adjoined 
the Eastern suburb, it could have been no other than 
the mountain of St. George, unless it was a part of 
the Hymettian ridge, beyond the Ilissus ; the obvious 
objections to which were pointed out in Colonel 
Leake’s communication, referred to above. 

That the work of Marinus must be little known, 
is evident from the circumstance, that so decisive an 
evidence for settling a question of so much mterest 
in classical topography, has hitherto been overlooked. 
Yet is not this author, although his book was written 
so late as a.p. 485, an authority to be despised, in 
such an inquiry. Even at that late period, Athens 
cherished the memory of her history ; and the Pla- 
tonic school was the centre of all that remained of 
ancient literature. 

A further reading consisted of part of an essay, 
the result of considerable research and erudition, on 
*Two Roman Inscriptions relative to the Conquest 
of Britain by the Emperor Claudius Cesar,’ the 
communication of John Hogg, Esq. M.A. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 1.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair.—A 
notice ‘On the occurrence of Keuper Sandstone in 
the upper region of the Poikilitic system, or new 
red sandstone formation of England and Wales,’ by 
Dr. Buckland, F.G.S., was first read. 

The author had for many years suspected that 
certain beds of sandstone in Warwickshire and other 
parts of the kingdom, are referable to the Keuper 
formation of Germany ; but it was not until his visit 
to the continent in the autumn of 1835, that he was 
enabled to determine satisfactorily the identity of 
the English with the foreign strata. 

The formations in Germany and France which 
occur next beneath the lias, are, first, the Keuper, a 
considerable series of beds of marl and sandstone ; 
secondly, the Muschelkalk, a limestone characterized 
by peculiar organic remains ; and thirdly, a system of 
red sandstones called in Germany “ Bunter sandstein” 
and in France “ Gres bigarré.” 

In England, the muschelkalk has not yet been de- 
tected, and geologists have, therefore, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to separate the sandstones at the lower 
part of the red marl, from those which constitute the 
great mass of the red sandstones of Warwickshire, 
Cheshire, and many other counties. Dr. Buckland, 
however, has long had in his possession the remains 
of a saurian, which he considers generically identical 
with the Phytosaurus of the Keuper of Wirtemberg ; 
and from a careful comparison of the quarries of 
Sinzheim and Stutgard, with the sandstones which 
he had conceived might represent in England a por- 
tion of the Keuper, he has decided that they are 
equivalent deposits. In the neighbourhood of War- 
wick, Keuper sandstone occupies a considerable 
surface, extending, in breadth, from the banks of the 
Avon, under Warwick Castle, near to the village of 
Kenilworth, and constitutes Guy’s Cliff, the excava- 
tions, connected by tradition with Guy of Warwick, 
being in this rock. . Another good section of the 
sandstone is laid open in the excavation which forms 
the entrance into Warwick Castle. Near the north- 
east extremity of the new town of Leamington, Keu- 
per sandstone is covered by red rock marl; and some 
of the wells in the brick yards are sunk through the 
red marl into the sandstone. Mr. Murchison has 
observed deposits of Keuper sandstone at Tibberton, 
between Gloucester and Newent, at Ripple near 
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ewkesbury, and at Bury Hill on the south of 
Malvern. 

In Somersetshire, it has been ascertained by Dr. 
Buckland, to occur at Sutton Mallet, about six miles 
east of Bridgewater, in Glamorganshire, and at Pyle, 
between Bridgend and Neath. At the last locality, 
the surface of some of the beds of sandstone is par- 
tially covered with thin layers of green clay, cracked 
or fissured in the same manner as mud dried by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, and the cracks are filled 
by the sand of the stratum resting immediately upon 
the marl. 


sively used in building, and, in this country,‘ were 
employed in the construction of the town walls, 
castle, churches, and other ancient edifices of War- 


wick. The beautiful towers and the bridge of Taun- | 
ton were built from the Keuper quarries, about three | 


miles distant. The Cathedral of Exeter is also con- 
structed of an olive-coloured sandstone, said to have 


been obtained from Exmouth; and Dr. Buckland | 


has recently ascertained, that two strata of a similar 


stone occur in the sea cliffs, at Orcham, about two | 


miles east of Exmouth. The churches and towers of 
the adjacent villages of Withecomb and Littleham, 
are likewise composed of the same kind of sandstone ; 
and Margam Castle, near Neath, has been recently 
rebuilt from the Pyle quarries. 

The only organic remains hitherto noticed in this 
formation in England, are the remains of Saurians, 
near Warwick, and obscure fragments of vegetables. 

A paper on the geological structure of the arron- 
dissement of Cherbourg, by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
F.G.S., was then read. 

The district described in this memoir, consists, 
principally, of several varieties of argillaceous and 
talcose slate, and quartz rock, irregularly associated. 
A minute description is given of each variety, as well 
as of the passage of one formation into the other, de- 
tails which do not admit of being communicated in 
an abridged form. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 2._Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S., in the chair. 
—The receipts of the past month were announced 
as 21467. 12s. 2d., and the expenditure 1019/7. 6s. 3d. 
Several presents were announced both to the mena- 
gerie and museum, and the number of visitors to 
the former was stated as 1666, from whom 42/. 14s. 
was received, and to the latter, 219, the sum received 
being 4/. 1s. It was also stated that Mr. Yarrell, 
who has officiated as Secretary since the decease of 
Mr. Bennett, has agreed to retain that situation, 
without emolument, provided an Assistant Secretary 
be appointed, which the Council are taking steps to 
provide. The number of mammalia at the Gardens 
at the last report was 298; the number received 
since was 5, and the number of deaths 9, making a 
present total of 294; the birds at the former date 
were 702; those received since were 4, and the 
number of deaths were 13, making a present total of 
693; and 3 reptiles had been added, making 27 ; 
the present total of stock being therefore 1008. 





Mepico-Botanicat Sociery.—Jan. 25.—Dr. Han- 
cock in the chair.—Mr. Everett made some observa- 
tions on the essential oil of almonds, the results of 
the examination of which, by different continental 
chemists, led to the hope that the mathematical 
accuracy impressed upon inorganic compounds 
would soon be developed in organic bodies. It had 
been proved that the essential oil does not exist in the 
bitter almonds, but that water is necessary to its 
production ; that benzoic acid does not exist in the 
volatile oil, but that oxygen is necessary for its 
developement ; and that the bitter principle of al- 
monds is produced by nitrogen. In the analysis of 
almonds, a substance called amygdaline is produced 
by macerating them in alcohol or ether, but no 
hydrocyanic acid can be detected, which is however 
developed by very simple means. From this sub- 
stance the German chemists have produced a liquid 
hydruret of benzoin, which, by the contact of atmo- 
spheric air, produces benzoic acid, or by introducing 
it into a jar of oxygen. By taking away a propor- 
tion of hydrogen, a matter is produced called benzule, 
in many respects analogous with cyanogen, and which 
unites with chlorine, iodine, bromine and sulphur ; 
and with another proportion of oxygen forms benzoic 


. é | hydrogen, agreeing with it in every particular, and 
On the continent, Keuper sandstones are exten- 


| nite proportionals as inorganic compounds, and ap- 





acid, which may be considered protoxide of benzule. 
With this discovery M. Berzelius was so pleased as 
to suggest to MM. Dumas and Leveque (to whom the 
scientific world is indebted for the information,) to 
give to it a name signifying ‘ Dawn of Day’ or * Orb 
of Day,’ illustrative of the new era which it opened 
in organic chemistry. M. Michterlitsh, of Berlin, 
had also, by the distillation of benzoic acid with 
quick lime, obtained an oily fluid identical with 
that procured in the condensation of oil gas, and 
described by Faraday as a liqujd bi-carburetted 


to which he gave the name of benzile. All these 
various compounds united in the same accurate deti- 


peared to open an entire new era in this heretofore 
mystified branch of chemical investigation. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society 
Westminster Medical Society ...... 
Institute of British Architects 
Entomological Society ° 
Architectural Society (Visitors) ... 
Civil Engineers ...... wht, 
Linnean Society Eight. 
Horticultural Society Two. 
Medico-Botanical Society............ Eight. 
Literary Fund 
DOSY GF BA. ccccccccssoesccseees Eight. 
Graphic Society 
Royal Society ............. ecccccccct Pe 
Tuur.? Royal Society of Literature....... ‘ 
Society of Antiquaries .............- Fight. 
Pai. Pf ee Society (Anniversary) Three. 


Sat. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Web. 


Royal Institution. .............+-+ -.+3 p- Eight. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue first peep at the pictures for the year is always 
interesting; we are glad to see what old friends and 
favourites have been doing ; we are curious to know if 
any young talent has developed itself since we last 
parted with the world ofart. The present Exhibition 
is not very rich either in performance or in promise: 
some of its places of honour are occupied by works 
which are already familiar to us. Mr. M‘Clise’s 
Macbeth and Charles I., Mr. Knight’s Wreckers, Mr. 
Howard’s Bacchus brought to the Nymphs of Nysa, 
and Mr. Partridge’s Belinda, may be mentioned 
among the number. Among those pictures with 
which we here made acquaintance for the first time, 
we must leave some square yards of historical pro- 
perty-painting unspoken of,—mentioning, with lit- 
tle exception, what came out upon a second exami- 
nation of nooks and corners, rather than what struck 
the eve (more sharply than pleasantly) on our first 





tour round the room. 

The work of most pretension is undoubtedly Mr. | 
Rothwell’s Calisto (420), an undraped nymph asleep | 
in the shade of trees. She lies lapped in a slumber | 
calm and voluptuous; the colouring of her upturned 
half-averted face, neck and bosom, is at once rich and | 
tender ; and the whole figure is artfully and yet natur- 
ally relieved, by the white drapery on which she lies, 
and in which her feet are buried. But the drawing | 
(of the lower limbs in particular) is defective: her | 
hand neither supports, nor rests among her loose | 
tresses, and its position is more fantastic than natural: | 
the shade, too, upon the left knee is morbid colour, 
and not the hue of life and health. Mr. Rothwell | 
has, besides this, a little picture (54) of Calabrians in 
the streets of Rome, playing on their pifferari, which is | 
full of life and character: he would hardly approve 
our preferring it to his Calisto. 

Mr. J. C. Horsley’s is aname new to us: his Rent 
Day in the 16th century at Haddon Hall (182) 
makes us feel as if we ought to have known it earlier. 
The lord of the manor is sitting, steward at his side, 
to receive the monies which a stalwart, green-hosed 
yeoman pays down with as much good-willas respect ; 
my lady’s page loiters in the window, looking on, while, 
behind the door in the rich oak-screen, a maid is 
pouring out ale for two others of the tenants. All 
this is good ; but if Mr. Horsley meant to paint * Old 
Haddon” in all its glory, was he right, we ask him, 
in the mildewed colouring which he has thrown over 
the picture? As it now stands, it is a group of ex- 
pressive figures and rich old furniture as they were 
then, placed in a desolated, weather-stained hall as 





it is now. 


Mr. Cope, too, is “a young hand” if we mistak, 
not ; and, like all the young who have more aspiration 
than experience, seems trying all round the circle of 
most approved subjects. His Provoking Dis 
(166), for instance, looks like a page out of Mr, Ste, 
phanoff’s book of satined ladies and guitar-ed gentle, 
men : the story is not very clearly made out ; but the 
figures are graceful, and the colouring rich. My, 
Cope’s Lovers (244) are of the same school; his 
Love (272) is a flight after Etty or Hilton ; to oy 
fancy, however, the best of his pictures is the Une. 
pected Return (437), a Highland soldier meeting bis 
unconscious children in the doorway of his own cabin, 
while his wife, who sits within, has caught the sound 
of his step, and is just going to rise, and throw her. 
self into his arms, not very sure that she is not ing 
dream. There is truth and feeling here: the litt 
girl, too, isa true cottage child. Mr. Cope need byt 
follow this path (which is that of nature) to ensure 
his complete success. 

It would be no light labour to sum up the pictures 
“of and belonging to” Venice which are yearly h 
up in our galleries of modern art. Mr. Inskipp sends 
us thence a sumptuous-looking lady (72), in a blue 
dress, and long white zendale, (are the colours of 
this costume correct ?) stepping into a gondola. Mr, 
Holland (398) exhibits a group of three of those fair 
creatures (to quote Beckford) “ with innumerable 
adventures written in their eyes,” basking on a bal- 
conied terrace, enjoying the luxury of the eveni 
air, and privately, no doubt, holding themselves ig 
readiness for as many serenades as fate and their 
lovers please to send them ; both of these pictures 
pleased us. Mr. Hart, too, has an expressive, power. 
fully-coloured head, which he calls a Venetian Gen. 
tleman (109). The works of Scott and Shakespeare 
may be classed together with the “ Sea Cybele,” as 
being in universal request among our young pain. 
ters; here are many scenes from both : the best, Mr, 
J. Nash’s Dover Cliff (369), but none which tempted 
us to linger. 

There are yet a few pictures which, for want of 
space, we must mention as briefly as we can—Mr. 
Fraser’s Grace (7), a Quaker family’s silent thanks 
giving over meat, among the number. Following 
the Catalogue, we come next to Mrs. Carpenter's 
Twin Sisters (26), Mr. Webster’s Surprise (68), and 
Miss Emma Jones’s Young Israelites (77) ; two boys, 
one with a net of lemons—the expression better 
than the colouring. Mr. Landseer has repeated 
himself in his Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, with 
Parliamentary Troopers gambling for Church Property 
(141). Mr. Partridge’s Chapeau de Paille (186), a 
portrait of a child, is the best picture he exhibits 
Mr. Lance varies his gorgeous pictures of fruit, still 
life, &c. by the introduction of a magnificently clad 
negro, in Slavery (254)—the figure was rather intro 
duced for the sake of its colour, we suspect, than for 
its appropriateness to the surrounding objects; the 
field, and the fetter, and the sacking robe, would te 
fitter accessories to one with a tear on his cheek than 
the sumptuously chased plate, and the rich piled up 
fruit here represented. We must,close our notice of 
the humanities by encouraging Miss F. Corbaux to 
paint more such heads as her Jeanie Gray (419); 
it is anew and natural and touching version of anold 
subject, worth a hundred of her Odalisques and en- 
chantresses. 

There are some dozens of clever landscapes 
and cattle-pieces ; and, this said, we need but enw 
merate Mr. Lee’s snow scene on Seven Oaks Common 
(33), and his River Scene (78) ;—why is he so con- 
stant to the gloomier aspects of nature ?—Mr. Stan- 
field’s View on the Guidecca, Venice (17), Mt 
Vickers’s Scene on the Lake of Zurich (346), and Mt 
C. Fielding’s View near Worthing (327). Mr. E. W. 
Cooke's Pilot Boat running into St. Peter’s, Guernsey 
(3), is also excellent ; and Mr. Woodward (like the 
last-named gentleman, a stranger to us, but one of 
great promise,) must be commended for his Welsh 
Scenes (6 and 18)—clever and simple groups of Cam- 
brian peasants; and his Farmer's Servants (56). 
Mr. P. F. Poole’s Windy Day (80) claims also 
separate notice. Nor are the excellent cattle pieces 
by Mr. T. S. Cooper (88, 316, &c.) to be passed by. 
Mr. Deane’s Fisherman’s Cottage on the banks of the 
Medway (399) is clever, but too harsh. We have 
only room further to specify Mr. Stark’s Cromer (11), 
and Bird Scarers (262); Mr. Wilson's Coast Scent 
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Trt of Boulogne (187), Mr. Tennant’s Distant view 
Mat accor (251 ae Stanley’s Gunsburg, Ger- 
many (151), and Mr. Linnell's Hollow Tree (165)— 
a group of peasant children at play in a meadow, 

eofthem merrily nestlingamong the thick foliage 
ofa half fallen pollard willow. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have been wont to imagine that we were 
masters of the seas on canvas, as well as on the deck; 
put we are obliged to confess the existence of a for- 
midable competitor on the other side of the water. 
There is a freshness of breeze in the troubled sky, 
a motion and an eagerness in the tossing waters, of 
Isabey’s Return to Port, which it would be hard to 
surpass—then, too, the rough, picturesque craft and 
crew, and the weather-worn buildings, ¢hrough which 
it seems as if the next wave must drive them, are 
touched with a master hand: and, being engraved in 
the best style of mezzotinto, by Mr. D. Lucas, form | 
one of the most attractive prints we have looked 
at for some time. Another clever mezzotint, just 
published by Mr. Boys, is Sunday, engraved by S. 
W. Reynolds, after Collins. The general effect of 
the landscape is capitally managed, and brings back 
to recollection many a woodland scene, with all the 
freshness of nature itself—the children too are full 
of natural ease and grace—and the whole is well | 
illustrated by a quotation from Herbert :— 





«“O day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The ind t of delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay; 
The week were dark but for thy light, 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


Looking out, a print by Geller, after Mr. Parker's 





sartling. The effect of the original, which, by the 


way, is scarcely a legitimate effect, was produced as | 


much by colour as by drawing :—here, of course the 


former is wanting ; and we have only a huge grim | 


head, the significance of which must be in a great 
measure lost if laid flat in a portfolio, As an en- 
graving, on so large a scale, the work is cleverly 
executed. | 

The portrait of one whose fame sheds a lustre on 
our own age is sure to be welcome to the public, 
and here is Mulvany’s portrait of Thomas Moore, 
excellently engraved by J. R. Ward. The likeness 
is good—the head full of intellect, and that peculiar | 
character, that mixture of sentiment and sunshine, 
which we have a right to expect from the magician 
of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ and the journalist of the * Fudge 
Family.” 

Here is a lithograph without the name of its artist 
—(unless the pencilled “ Crowquill” in the corner of | 
our copy, be intended to father it on that clever | 
sketcher), of The Father Confessor—or the New Year's { 
Gift: showing a languishing, dark-browed _ lady, | 
presenting a baby wrapped up in her mantilla to her | 
ghostly counsellor, who eyes the new comer with | 
asinister curiosity, while she tells her tale. The | 
figures are clever enough, but the story is not made | 
out very clearly. 





None of the drawing-books for the year, which | 
we have seen, are better than the New Studies of 
Animals and Rustic Groups, by T. 8S. Cooper: there | 
is an artless and homely nature in this artist's | 
figures, whether of animals or human _ beings, | 
vhich we have always admired, and rarely more 
than in the pages before us ; as lithographs, the sub- | 
jectsare at once softly and clearly rendered. While 
talking of lithography, we may commend—as a spe- 
cimen of what the art can do, when employed in | 
subjects requiring delicacy of touch and mathemati- 
cal precision—a large plan of the Tesselated Pavement 
discovered at Bishopstone in the year 1812, by A. | 
Friedel ; a smaller specimen from the same press— | 
a outline drawing, accompanied with some orna- 
mental work in imitation of the line manner of en- 
graving—is also very excellent and satisfactory ; we | 
may mention, too, a large folio sheet containing a 
ird’s eye view of the Westminster Bridge, Deptford 
and Greenwich Railway, with an interior view of the 
areade beneath the viaduct. 

Major C. V. Z has turned to account his | 
trvice in the Spanish army during the recent civil | 


- | presentation. 
Smuggler leaning half out of the frame, is hard and | : 


\ ge . 
| tions, has been sold by auction. 


war, by publishing a first number of Characteristic 
Sketches of the different Carlist and Christino troops, 
also Various Scenes of the military operations and cos- 
tumes of the Spanish Peasantry. Though attached to 
the Queen’s staff, he opens his work with a sketch 
of Don Carlos and Zumalacarregui :—these drawings 
are slight, but full of character—* the British 
Legion” looks laughably ragged on paper—and the 
two Chapelgorries at cards, form the best group of 
the six contained in this number. 

We have heretofore noticed the beautiful edition 
of Gil Blas now publishing, and illustrated by Jean 
Gigoux, but we take occasion of the completion of 
the first volume, once again to recommend it to the 
public. 

Lastly, we shall speak of a beautiful work, ‘The 
Great Seals of England,’ illustrated by thirty-eight 
plates, containing exact fac-similes of the seals in 
their present condition, engraved by the process 
of Achille Collas; with historical and descriptive 
notices. The process of M. Collas is well known, at 
least to the readers of the Atheneum. + The present 
volume contains a series of the Great Seals of un- 
disputed authority, commencing with Edward the 
Confessor, and coming down to that of his present 
Majesty. It is well observed in the preface, that to 
artists “ these Seals afford valuable materials by which 
to judge of the progress of the arts of design, and of 


| their adjuncts, modelling and die engraving ; the 
| English seals of the middle ages present striking 
| proofs of the superior excellence of the engravers over 


those of other countries, especially in the skilful dis- 
tribution of minute details, subordinately to the effect 


| of the whole design, and in general fineness of touch 
| in the execution.” The principal aim of the pro- 


jectors is stated to have been a strict fidelity of re- 
We, of course, can only speak to the 
pictorial effect, which is admirable, and in many in- 
stances quite wonderful ; we would refer in proof to 
the great seal of William IV. and to that of the 
Commonwealth. We may also mention before 
concluding, a- splendid medallion portrait, by the 


| same artist, of Buonaparte surrounded by like por- 


traits of fifteen of his celebrated Marshals, which has 
just been received from Paris, and will be forthwith 
published. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and THE pat. 
TOMIME 


Monday, OTHELLO (Othello, Mr. E. For 


rest) 
Tessdez THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; ar 


id THE PANTO- 
Wednesday, No Performance. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
GREAT ATTRACTION FOR TWO NIGHTS. 
Monday, GUY MANNERING (Harry Bertram. Mr. Braham, 
Dominte Sampson, Mr. Harley, Dandie Dinmont, Mr. Stansbury, 
Gabriel, Mr. Letiler, Gilbert Glossin, Mr. Strickland, Lucy Ber- 
tram, Miss Rainforth, Meg Merrilies, Madame Sala, Flora, Miss 
Allison); after which, THE ENCHANTED HORN (Sir Huon, 
Mr. Braham, Sterasmin, Mr. Harley, Oberon, Mr. Bennett, 
Reiza, Miss Rainforth, Fatima, Miss J. Smith); to conclude 
with THE QUAKER (Steady, Mr. Leffler, Solomon, Mr. Harley, 
Gillian, Miss Rainiorth). 








MISCELLANEA 
Ferney.—Ferney, replete with so many recollec- 
This estate in the 
hands of the new proprietor, who has more taste for 
trade than for literature, is to be turned into a beet- 
root-sugar manufactory. The little chapel which 
bore the inscription, “ Deo erexit Voltaire,” is about 
to be converted either into a barn or a stable. 

Vegetable Substance in Arsenic.—lt has been gen- 
erally supposed that arsenic was so strong a poison, 
that it would entirely destroy organic life. M. Gilgen 
Krantz, however, chief surgeon to the third regiment 
of Engineers, in France, who has been very successful 
in his studies concerning aquatic cryptogamia, has 


| discovered a vegetable substance of the genus Lepto- 


mitus, or Hygrocrocis, in a solution of arsenic. M. 





Geckos; and M. Cocteau predicts that the present 
division of Gecko will be reduced to the Chameleon 
only. Acantholis is the name given to the new genus 
from Cuba. 


Gun-Flints.—Brandon in Suffolk is the only place 
in England in which gun-flints are now made to any 
considerable extent. During the war, and before the 
invention of percussion-caps, when the demand for 
gun-flints was much greater than it is at present, some 
were made at Lewisham, Maidstone, Purfleet, Green- 
hithe, and Northfleet ; but none are made there at 
present, although the largest flint-merchant in the 
world resides at the last-mentioned place. The gun- 
flint makers at Brandon say that they have an 
advantage over every other place in England, in 
consequence of the material which they obtain in the 
pits below their heath being better than is to be had 
anywhere else. They say, that the flints which they 
are enabled thereby to make will last longer than 
other flints, and are most certain in their fire. This, 
from information elsewhere obtained, I consider to 
be true. At Brandon they said that the French no 
longer made gun-flints, and, in fact, that they them- 
selves were now the only makers in the whole world, 
and yet the seventy or eighty men now employed 
could barely make a living by their trade ; the ces- 
sation of war, and the invention of percussion-caps, 
had so much diminished their business. The masses 
of flint from which the gun-flints are made at Bran- 
don are obtained from a common about a mile south- 
east from the town. The chalk is within six feet of 
the surface. The men sink a shaft down about six 
feet, then proceed about three feet horizontally, and 
sink another shaft lower down into the chalk about 
the same depth of six feet, and sometimes they fall 
in with a floor of flint within this depth. They pro- 
ceed again about three feet horizontally, and sink 
another shaft six feet; and so they proceed, going 
sometimes to the depth of about thirty feet. By 
making their shafts only about six feet in depth, they 
are able to descend, and hand up the stone from one 
stage to another without the aid of any machinery ; 
and although a windlass, rope, and bucket might save 
labour, they would require capital, which the poor 
men who follow this occupation cannot command, 
They pay a rent of five shillings to the parish for 
every cart-load, which is as much as three horses can 
draw, and of this they grievously complain. In the 
descent of about thirty feet, they generally find three 
floors of flint, and sometimesas many as four. At every 
floor of flint which they find they excavate horizon- 
tally for several yards, even as far as twenty yards 
below the chalk. The flint is in large blocks, in form 
much like the septaria stone. The men break the 
blocks into moderately-sized pieces, so as to be ena- 
bled to hand them up from stage to stage. When 
engaged in doing this, a man places himself about 
half-way up between two stages, so as to receive the 
stone from below, and hand it up to the stage above 
him. They sometimes sink shafts, and do not fall 
in with flint to repay their labour. That the flint of 
the best quality, and most adapted for the manufac- 
ture of gun-flints, is comparatively rare, is shown by 
the experience of France as well as England.—Jame- 
son’s Edin, Journal. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Meteorology.—The increasing attention paid to this sub- 


| ject induced the Council of the Royal Society, towards the 


close of last year, to have a thorough examination made of 
their instruments: several new ones were in consequence 
substituted for the old, and the table of results is also to be 
prepared after a somewhat different form. The publication 
is therefore deferred till next week. 

J. M. de S.— A Friend to the B. M. — Dramaticus.—R. 
—Alfred—C. K. received. Mr. Mackintosh’s letter would 


| lead to controversy ; we must therefore decline inserting it. 


Dutrochet also observed one of the same genus ina | 


phial of Goulard water. In both cases the plants 


floated in the diquid. 


In consequence of the facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of English journals to the Continent, we pro- 
pose hereafter to forward the STAMPED ATHENZUM 
direct from the London Officc. Subscriptions, for not less 
than Three Months, will be received, as heretofore, by 
M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq St.-Honore, Paris ; and by our 


| Publisher, at2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 


Lizards.—M. Cocteau has been revising the family | 


Anolis, in consequence of a new genus belonging to 


it having been brought from Cuba, by M. de la Sagra. | 
This new genus, it would seem, helps to fill up the | 


abrupt separation between the Saurians and the 





plate, has been reprinted within these few days. 


| 


rate, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—S pain — Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos 
Ayres—Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Ionian Islands— 
Hamburgh—Hayti and St. Domingo—British Colonies, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c., (for exceptions, see below,) 28 fr., or 
1d. 2s. the year. 


India—Cape of Good Hope—Mauritius—St. Helena— 


| Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land, 33fr., 
+The Athenzeum number (466), containing the specimen | or 14. 6s. 


Places notincluded in the above lists, 39 fr., or 1/. 10s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DUCATION—A Gentleman, residing in the 
leasantest part of St. John’s Wood, RECEIVES A 
LIMITED NUMB aR tor PUPILS, whom he undertakes to 
ducate thoroughly, upon a system yct =poqeaties | in its results. 
jing to bree: up. his boys as gentlemen, and to give his 
entire personal attention to their religion, morals, and tempers, 
he addresses such parents only as are really anxious for the 
future welfare of their children, and willing to pay a fair remu- 
neration to the person who devotes his time and talents to the 
task.—Address (post paid) F., at Ridgway’s, 169, Piccadilly, 


| ESSONS in DRAWING.—A young Lady 

would be happy to give Lessons in Drawing, either at 
Schools or in Private le a on moderate terms. Letters to 
S~ ocdrpesed to 8. 8., No. 23, Northumberland-street, Strand, 
pest pai 


ONCHOLOGY.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to 

DISPOSE OF a CHOICE COLLECTION of SHELLS, 

in the highest state of Preservation, with many rare and _inter- 

esting S cimens ; together with Cabinets and several Works 

on Conchology. Any Lady or Gentlen.an wishing to purchase 

the whole, or part, may have them at a fair valuation. Apply at 
No. - 17, Portman-street, Portman- ~square. 














Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
CHOICE TOPOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 





By. Moers. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their W eekly Sale Rooms, 
Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, Feb. 9, and 2 following days; 
hs = eae 
NHI very Select Library of a Collector, includ- 
ing numerous privately printed Books and Works on large 
Paper; among the Books are Dugdale’s W arwickshire—Dug- 
dale’s St. Paul’ s—Sir Thomas More's Englysh Workes—King’s 
Vale Royal—Vere’s_ Commentaries—Stothard’s_ Monumental 
Efligies— orsfield’ s Sussex, 2 vols.—Bentham's Ely Cathedral, 
2 vols.—Milner’s Winc hester, and Tracts on_ Ditto, 3 vols.— 
Hodseon' s Northumberland, 4 vols. —Lodge" $ Portraits, 12 vols. 
—Turner’s England and Wales—Drake’ s Snakespeare, ilius- 
trated, 2 vols.—U peott! . 7 orosraphy,, 3 3 vols. L. p.-—-Lowndes’ 
Manual, 4 vols. L. p.—S + Hoare’s ‘Your in Ireland, x. Pp. 
—Keeollections Abroad, ‘ pes —Catalogue of Topographical 
Works on Italy—Hints on the Topography of Wiltshire, L. P., 
and Hungerfordiana—Large paper copies of Earl of Northam 
berland’s Household Book— -rivy Purse of Henry VIII., 
Princess Mary, of Elizabeth of York, &c.—Fine collection of 
Books and ‘Tracts printed at the Lee Priory Press, and other 
rare Works by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
so a Curious and Extensive 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Illustrative of the Works of Shakespeare. and the History of the 
Jrama—Portraits of Performers, Literary Characters, Critics, 
and of distinguished Individuals who have patronized the Stage 
—including among other rare Prints the hings of England, b 
Etstracke—Henry V. in Armour, sold by R. Daniell— Slizabet| 
in the Dress in which she went = viny thanks for the deteat of 
the Armada, by Pass—James I. and his Queen, by Wiere x—and 
others by Faithorne, Hollar, Sith Prost: by Houbraken—Fine 
ern Engravings, «e. 
MODERN ENGLISH AND DUTCH DRAWINGS, 
Highly finished in Colours. 
CABINET PAINTINGS IN OIL, 
By Asselyn, Breu a Beecham, Old Franks, "Ferg, Jardaen, 
Ramsay, Teniers, R. Wilson, &c. many of which are subjects 
illustrative of the’ W, orks of shakes spea 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues tpeles aa ) had at the Rooms. 


Messrs. washes ase & SON b beg to announce that they are 
ring for immediate Sale, 
THE TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS AND 
COLLECTIONS 
Of the late T. FISHER, Esq. F.S.A., by order of the Executrix. 
Consisting of the entire remaining Copies of his 
Bedfordshire Collections, together with the ‘Copper-plates and 
valuable MSS. for a History of Bedfordshire—The remaining 
Copies and Stock of the Series of Allegorical, Historical, and 
Legendary Paintings in l'resco on the W alls of the C hapel of 
the Trinity, at Stratford-upon-Avon, (the penoararnes stones of 
which have been destroyed, and the walls o the Chapel have 
since been white-washed)—Also Mr. Fisher's curious and hizhly- 
interesting MS. Collections for an intended History of the Guild 
at Stratford—Unpublished Co »per-plates of ‘Topographical and 
Antiquarian Subjects—Portfolios of Prints and Original Draw- 
ings paatratie e of the To phy of various C gage &c. &c. 
Catalogues will be ready in a few 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions OF Booksellers’ 
Stok, pon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 
eet-street. » 





PICTURES a SKETCHES OF A. G. VICKERS, 
DECEASED. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

fully inform the Amateurs and ree. oat on ‘THURS- 

DAY, February the 16th, they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

Great Roc Room, King-street, St. James’ Pan by order of the 

All the ORIGINAL SKE’ TCHES and DRAWINGS of that 
eae i and very promising Artist, 

ALFRED GOMERSAL VICKERS, Esq. Deceased, 
whose works have lately ae much interested and charmed the 
lovers of modern art. per consist of Original Sketches and 
Drawings made during his Tours in Germany, Prussia, Russia, 
and Poland, in 1834, and in Belgium, France, and Switzerland, 
in 1836; ine luding the most important Views in Cities .~ Towns 
andi interesting Spots, with Sketches of Costume, &c. 

o a few beautiful Yinished PICTURES in OIL, 

T he reputation which this gifted Artist had acquired for truth 
of delineation, will make his sketches highly desirable to the 
‘Topograp pher as well as the Collector. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
CAPITAL MODERN DRAWINGS, 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. Jame ps’s-square,on FRIDAY, 
a ef the 17th, precisely at | o'clock, 

Av valuable collection of MODERN DRAWINGS. in 
WATEI-¢ ‘OLOURS, the property of a Gentleman, including 
many ¢ od Arti Specimens of the following highly-talented and 
este — Artists :— 


ESQ. 








Stanfield Parris 
- mb ‘a then Prout Haviland 
sainsborough Cox Edmonstone 
arker J. Wilson Corbould 
Sir T. Lawrence ft B..d Rpepperd 
Stotha: Montague 
Al iso a very interesting sinvutiien - of early Studies of Heads 
by Sir Thomas samnenan, ae of them possessing great merit, 


and full of character and spiri 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


ENGLISH COINS AND MEDALS, AND ANTIQUE GEMS, 
» Cc. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 


Great Room, King-street, St, Ca od 's-square, on MON- 

DAY, February 20th, precisely at 1 o 
A valuable C Collection of chiefly ENGLISH COINS and ME- 
DALS, the Property of a Cuntlowen, decease 

Comprising foele. -preserved Gold and Silver Pieces of Binet 
III. and IV., es 1., Oliver Cromwell, A Seve. &e. 
Coronation Medals of Henry VIIL. and Edward VI., copies 1 
Stuart, very fine. cageek and Foreign Historical” Medals in 
Silver and Bronze, and a few Roman; and a beautiful Coin 
Cabinet, silver mounted. 
Also a collection of Antique Gems in Cameo and Intaglio, 
some mounted as rings ; Bronze Groups and Figures, &c. &c. 
May viewed Friday and Saturday- preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 


HREE THOUSAND VOLUMES “of MO. MO. 
? DERN NOVELS and ROMANCES to be Sold 
containing the Works of Sir W. Scott, Bulwer, Marryat, Jame, 
Cooper, Horace Smith, Hook, Grattan, Galt, Radelite: Porter 
Edgeworth, 2 Opie, and all the new Publications up to the > 
time, ~ — mod condition. Also a Library of 500 Vola 
+ _, Tso . ont commencin as urcalating Library, &. 
wi nd this w oe of attention. ply G@ tte 
to J. Evans, 9, Portigal-strect, Lincoln's Inn- feids. * Post paid) 
Unique 





NVITATION CARDS.—Lariviere’s 
Perforated Invitation Cards, which form Typeee 
Writing, with Envelopes perforated and Embossed, are poy 
ready, and together form the most elegant mode of sendi i 
vitetionsever presented tothe Nobilityand Gentry. The 
may be supplied at the Agents, Riddle & Meymott, 25, Pant 





CABINET OF ROMAN COINS. 

¥ Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUES- 

oat, February 21st, and following Day, precisely at 1 o'clock. 
highly vameabis and interesting CABINET of ROMAN 
cone the Property of a Gentleman, which has been collected 
with the greatest care and attention to fine preservation and 

rare historical apne ape 

They comprise a fgw pgestel | in Gold, a very perfect peties 
in Silver, and a oe oe number of select Coins in La 
Middle, and Small Brass. Among them a highly-interesting 
and very beautiful series of the Roman Emperors, in Silver, 
very nearly complete, selected for the beautiful preservation of 
the Portraits. 

Saatar nearly complete series of the Empresses, many of 
them rare, together with several of those Roman Coins 
which Telate to Britain. 

Also two very neat Mahogany Coin Cabinets. 

May be viewed on Saturday and Monday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 


MODERN PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’ e-equare, on THURS- 
DAY, the 23rd of February, atl o'clock ik 
The valuable ( Yollection of W ATERCOLOU DRAWINGS 
and some PICTU — of 
CHARLES HEATH, Esq. 
formed by him for the purpose of illustrating his beautiful pub- 
» 





lications. They comprise the ks 0 
Stotha jayter M'‘Clise Bostock 
Turner, R.A. Nash Parris Meadowes 
slie, R.A. right Stone ickers 
Uwins, R.A. Mn Seyffarth Boxall Andrews 
Chalon,R.A. Miss Sharpe Hunt Destouches 
Stephanoff Liverseege Herbert Faulkner 
Amon; the Pictures are the series of Views in Ireland, by 
oe gy Sag *The Appointed Hour,’ the capital Picture by Her- 
ere, & 


} May ne viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
TaRVeRy CHOICE COLL EC CTION OF ITAL lan gic TURES 
WILLIAM YOUNG ITTLEY, ESQ. D EASED. 
7 ESSRS. CH RISTIE & MAN SON respect- 
fully infor the Nobility, C jonmeles urs, and Public, that 
on SATI AY, March the 4th, they will SELL by AUC CTION, 
at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’ < Yemen 
(By Order of the Executors,) 
Abont Forty Capital Specimens of the Works of GREAT ITA- 
LIAN MASTE is, the Property of that highly-accomplished 
and intelligent Author, 
WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, Esq. Deceased. 
to whom this Country & indebted for the introduction of so 
many tine Italian Wor 
ay be viewed two . preceding, and Catalogues had. 
ENGLISH PICTURES OF A HIGH CLASS. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that 
in APRIL they will SE 2 = JCTION, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’ squ 
The very valuable Colle olen "of chiefly ENGLISH PICTURES, 
the Property of a Gentleman changing his residence in the 
country, and which have been selected with great taste and 
judgment. They comprise, among many others, a view of 
* Tivoli,’ ‘ The Fate of Lugano,’ and one other, by Wilson; 
‘Sabrina,’ and ‘ Fishermen Pushing-off,’ two capital specimens 
of the varied talent of Westall; *C ‘hildren on a Shore, and two 
others, by Collins, R.A.; and several specimens of each of the 














following justly esteemed English Artists :— 

Sauffman orland ococke J. Wilson 
Gainsborough Ibbe ‘tson Anderson Fraser | 
Loutherbourg Bi. Barker Barratt Rippingill 
Ker Porter T, Barker Shaw,of Bath Glov rer 
Sir F. Bourgeois Bird Pat. Nasmith Dan 


Also a pair of capital views on the Great Canal at - by 
Canaletti. 


~ CAPITAL COLLEC TION, OF PICTURES BY MODERN 
ENG ARTISTS 


MESS. CHRIST IE & MANSON respect- 
fully inform the Nobility and Public, that on SATUR- 
DAY, April the 15th, they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King: street, St. James’s-square, 
y Order of the Executors,) 
The v "A v aluable’ and well-selected Collection of MODERN 
PICTURE: 

SIR 7, ANCIS FREELING, Bart., Deceased. 
Including capital Specimens of the following favourite and dis- 
tinguished Artists :— 

Wilson Etty, R.A. 





Roberts 


seeineseronay eels ie, R. " Mrs. Carpenter 
F. Bourgeo! R.A Miss Gouldsmith 

sir D. biwy ILA. Briggs. | R.A. Stephano 

Howard, K. Landseer, R.A. Bird 

Jones, “eT Stanfield, R.A. Good 


Collins, R.A ners — 
Cooper, R. A. Ibbetsc 

Also a few Pie roma = OLD M AST 

May be viewed two days preceding, and ( ‘atalog nes had. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


HORTLY will be SOLD by AU CTION, by 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, “at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. Jamvs’s-square 
A ‘small, but valuable, Collection of chiefly, ITALIAN EN- 
GRAVINGS, the Property of a Man of Rank? including some 
rare specimens of Pollaioli, A. Mantegna, Z. Andrea, M. An- 
tonio, M. da Ravenna, A. Veneziano, B. Bandinelli, the Man- 
tuani, &c. &c., and Engravings after Italian Masters, some by 
early German Masters. 
Also a collection of the Works —j Hollar, rare English and 
Foreign Historical Portraits, &c. &c 


NGRAVING on WOOD.—To Parents and 
Guardians.—An Artist in the above branch has a vacancy 

for an in-door Pupil, where one only is taken. Premium 150 
Guinest Apply at Messrs. A, H. Baily & Co. Publishers, 83, 


. 


Pritchett 
k 

















noster-row, London. 

Be SOCIETIES 
and FAMILIES throughout Engiaed. Scotland, and Ire. 

land, are supplied with ALL Works, MAGAZINES, &c, pog 

PERUSAL, upon new and most advantageous terms, which can 

be seen on the last page of the ATHEN ¥UM FoR Dec, 

same particulars, with several hundred Modern, — ‘al the 

valuable New Publications, can be had, or sent per post as q 

single letter, on application to Mr. Bull, the ibrarian, 1, 

Ramee cieest, Cavendish-square, London. 


‘ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, St. Pancras 
Established A.D. 1834, (containing 130 beds,) “ For 
Relief of Poor, Sick, and Maimed Persons as In or Out- ~Patients, 
and for the Delivery of Poor, Married Lying-in- Women.” 
he present unhealthy season has so extensively increa 
the number of applicants for the relief afforded by this Instity. 
tion, that the Committee find themselves urzed to solicit the 
timely and generous eupnost of the Public. Donations, or Ap. 
nual Subscriptions, will be most wi a received by the 
Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq ussell-square; by 
the —_yo at the eo a.) 4 the” rola Bunkers: “ 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. lessrs. Smith, Payne, & Smith: 8; Sir 
Claude Scott Dent & Co.; and the London and Westminster 
Bank and Branches 
The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following sums 
recently received :— 

















£. 8. d. £. 5. d. 
Matthew Clarke, Esq. Mrs. Henry,(Ann.) .. 3 36 
2nd donation) é 21 0 0 | Miss Partridge, (do.).. 3 3 6 
John Easthope, Esq... 31 10 0 | Wm. Abboit, Esq. (do) 11 0 
Thomas Fergusson, Mrs. Atkinson, (do.).. 1 1 6 
Esq. (6th don.) .....+ 0 | Mrs. G. Cox, (do.) lie 
uis Hayes Petit. Esq. 3 0 | Mrs. Kay, (do.) «+++. 110 
C.J. Bevan, Esq.(Ann.) 3 3 0 | James Mann, Esq.(do.) 1 1 6 
James Butler, Esq. Mrs.Prendergast, (do.) 110 
Itt) sescecceesseee 3 3 0 | Miss Trafford, (do.) .. 116 
John Unthank, Esq. —— Watkins, Esq.(do.) 1 1 6 
(ditto) secccceeeseeee 3 3 0] Robert Wornam, Esq. 5 0 0 
By order + yee Cc ommittes. 
February 1, 1837. . LINTOTT, See. 





PROMOTER LIFE AS8U RANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, C ? place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1526. 


ECTOR 
Robert Palk, Esa. 
Villiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


DIR 
Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, E 
John Towgood Kemb e, Esq. 
a Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 





TRUSTEES 
John Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S 
Waliiam Unwin Sims, Esq. 
The Premiums of this Office have been computed to afford the 
ay the advantages of Life Assurance upon low and secure terms, 
Officers in the Army or Navy when in active serv ice, Persons 
afflicted, or who are going to reside in tropical or other hazardous 
climates, are assured at ade: quate rates. 
Assurers may contract to pay their Premiurns in any way most 
suitable to their circumstances or convenience. 
Every facility is given for the completion of Assurances. 
Prospectuses and all requisite information may be obtained 
att! the Oillice. M. AW ARD, Sec retary. 

















NEW WORKS AUR Nok" IMMEDIATE 
ORC 


UBLIC 
T H E 
TALE. 
y CHARLOTTE BURY, 


By LAD 
Authoress of * a &c. 2 vols. post Svo. 


D Iv E D: 


oa FROM THE 
3 


SOUTH. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esa. 

Author i *The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. wich Twelve — of Scenery, Costume, &e. 


Il. 
HUMA N LIFE 
By the Author of ‘ Tremaine’ und ‘ De Vere.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
POSTHUMOUS aay “eee OF A PEERESS; 


Tue Da > Fox. 
Edited by L/ apy % HARLOT TE BU RY. 3 vols. post §vo. 
Henry Colburn, ae 13, Great Marlborougb-street. 


+ price 
ONEY 





A, * REPRESENTATIV E of 
YALUE; with Considerations on the Bank Question, 
Railway © py Savings Banks, and the National Debt. 
N Every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, Se. 
., is now in the press, and will be ready in a few days. The 

first Edition has been sold off in a few days. 

ns London : Ls Son, rd Co. 

MR, DICKENS’ LAST NEW WORKS. 


Complete in 1 “ Bang ay! bound, with numerous IIlustra- 
TH ie y George © ‘ruiksh ank, 


"RHCOND SERIES OF ee 
KETC ES BY ‘BOOZ 
y 5. inta few days, 
x Third Edition of the First Series. 2 vols. post Sve. 
John Macrone, St. .James’s-square. 
THE NEW POEM yo! THE AUTHOR OF 


* THE CRUISE.’ 
Just published in 1 vol. post 8vo. 








ondon : = ‘Iham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
The Second Editio 
ORISON’S FAMILY "PRAYERS for 

















H E CARA GUIYN; 
ALE OF THE ANTILLES 
By KOBENT NUGENT DUNBAR, "Esa. 


hor of * The Cru 





ut 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James 's-square. 
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ASER'S a for FEBRUARY 


Pes Recent Me 
r = ries. No. 
Pi anes A one “in Ticklebrook 
Church. 
The Diver. A Ballad. From 





the German of Schiller. 
Dress, Dandies, Fashion, &c. 
7 ofaMonth- 

ly Nurse. Signora Bassano. 


of the e- No. II. 
i 
re the. Countess 
Piles. Six Sonnets by Sir 



























































. es, Bart. - ~ a 's Record Commis- 
ne ‘Diam Brydees. Bare B 
Thomas at Carlyle—concluded. The: Two Dinners. * taek ye upo! 
aithes—The Smuggler's this dinner, and on t 
Ss saughter. Sonnets. By Sir M. 0° dD. ‘Bart. 
of tive January Numb a 
dition of the January Number is aw ready. 
= we Fraser, 215, Regent-street, Londe 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
T for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 
1, Fardorougha the Mi iser, or, the Convicts of Lisnamona, by 
¥ arleton, Author of * Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasan- 
ry'—2. National Baca 
iarry Lorrequer, Chap. 1. 
Astoria—5. s 
eee Irv h! it as. Arabs fancy, by John Anster, L.L.D. 
Church of England Quarterly Review—s, Dr. Wall's Reply to 
the Edinburgh Review—9. Every Man his own Philosopher—10. 
Sir Robert Peel—11. The True mpeeeney of Nature, &c. &c 
Dublin : William Curry, jun. & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & 








and R. Groombridge, London; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. Sold 


iralld ‘Booksellers in town and ' country. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, price ONE SHILLING, contains—Autobio- 
raphy of an English Opium-eater, continued— Literary Con- 
nexions or Acquaintances—Von Raumer on the Character and 
wenesof Char ‘es l.—The Scottish Members of Parliament—The 
Post-Office and its Abuses—Rhymed Rambles; by Ebenezer 
filiott—Memoir and Discourses of the late Rev. John Brown 
Patterson, of Falkirk oo Violin; b _ oe »s Dubourg—Tales 
of the Clekkum-Inn, tonans ; # No, I1.—The Edinburgh Doer’s 
fale~Modern Society, or the March bf Intellect; by Miss Ca- 
therine Sinclair—New Tights Thrown, by M. Von Raumer, on 
the Private and Personal History of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots—Literary Register—Political Register, &c. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; apie, Marshall & Co. London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin 
EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE and JOURNAL 
of EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, for FEBRUARY, 
price SIXPENCE, contains Articles on The Constitution of Man 
—Crime and Edueation—C urran—Country Churchyards—Hay- 
don's Lecture on Painting—W. J. Fox on Mental Philosophy— 
Onginal Postry—ands much important Educational Intelligence. 


‘ox, 67, Paternoster-row. 
H E CARTHUSI N. 
He was published on the Ist of February 
Con Introducto etters — Brooke Hall— Tales of 
Charterhouse —The Merchant’s Bark—Chrysanthemums—Pro- 
testant Martyr’s Hymn—Hints for Nonsense Verses—Advice to 
a Bachelor—Stray Pendrils—Theophrastus Redivivus—M agi 
joies—Extracts from Dugald Stewart—The Triumvirate, é 
Published by S. Walker, 58, Barbican ; sold by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. ; Sees & Co. ; and au pee ers. 
his day, 8vo. Vo 
N INTRODUCTION ~ the LITERATURE 
of EUROPE, in the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth CEN- 
ES. By HENRY HALLAM. 


John Soa Albemarle-street. 
On the Ist of February was blished, 
HE POCKET YRON, Vot. IL 
To be completed in T EN VOLUMES, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. contains CHIL DE HAROLD, Complete 
Vol. IL. contains the GIAOUR—BRIDEof f ABY DOS—CORSAIR, 


and LARA. 
te Sa Albemarle-street. 


is day is published, feap. 8vo. 
POPU "EAR ACCOUNT of ry “PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE L ve ofthe ANTIENT anes. 
Intended chiefly for the Use of ¥ oune Persons. 
Translated from the German of HEINRICH HASE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is ier ay l2mo. 3s. boun 
ATTHIAZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Abridged for the Use of Schoo 
by CHARLES | A BLOM FIELD, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
edition, revised and correcte: 
By "he Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
ohn Murrey. semen sees 


BUTIMAN'S” LE XILOGUS; 
Critical 5 ~ of the Meaning and E tymology 

various Greek Wo’ , and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and 

other Greek Writers, tracing them ceapal Se Early Epic Poetry, 

‘through all i. Authors in which the ey oF 

e late Professor EU TT MAN, rot Berlin. 

Traslated A edited, with Notes and co ous Indexes, by the 

a fs : ts SHLAKE, A.M., late Fellow of W adham Col- 
xford, 


“Ttcontains a deeper and more critical knowledge of Greek, 
Bore extensive research, and more sound judgment, than we 
fer remember to have seen in any one work before, with a 
talent and by a ame oe ‘saxpeaset (if surpassed) only in Porson 
umself.”"— Quarterly Rev’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 1. Is., the 7th edition of 
NN OTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged 
forthe Use of Students. 
Printed for J. G. & I’. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Witerloo-place, P Pall Mall. Of whom may ad, 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continuation 
ithe above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton in the Moors. The 4th edition. 2 vols.’8vo. 18s. 
be SCHOOL a 
0. price 3s. in cloth is * 
LATIN" SYNTAX, and FIRST READING | 
BOOK | for BEGINNERS: being an Aeaptetion of 

broeder’s * Little Latin Grammar’ tp the Eton Synt 

is is the work of an excellent and thorough scholar, and 
Irion ae the very best books yet published, for its purpose. 


Also, Ecl 
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Ovidiane. By Professors Jacobs 





wd Doering, ith English Notes. 2nd edit. 
Sold by J. G. ivington, St. Paul’s “Gane, yard, and 
Viteslog-place, Palh Mall; end J W, Parker, West Strand. 





Wiind 


PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 4 
EV. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGMENT of his 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 
LARD. 
Printed G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Me ht Pall Mall. 


In 12mo. price 5s. in boa 
HE ART of READING GREEK, according 
to Accent as well as according bad Quantity 3 ; or, a Second 
Companion to the Eton Greek Gramm: 
By the Rev. ROBERT. "COL 
Late Master of the Free Grammar School, Andov. 
London: Printed for J. G. & F. " ington, St. Paul's : Church- 
ane Sy qi = one 8 Pall Mall; J. H. Parker, Oxford; and 
J. Deighton, § ‘ambri 
Iso, by t : ‘same Author. 
Tabula Caobeaens or, the Elements of Scrip- 
tural Knowledge presented i in one Tabular View, accompanied 
with Doctrinal Essays. Price 10s. 6d. 


pelewtn ~ UST—CICERO, WITH apes = NOTES, 
y the Rev. WILLIAM TRO 
XCERPTA ex OVIDII METAAL et EPIS- 
TOL. With English Notes, and an Introduction, con- 
taining Rules fr Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. 12mo. 
price 3s. 6d. and, 

2. The Bellum Catilinarum of Sallust, and Cicero's 
Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes and an 
Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust, 
2nd edition, improved. l2mo. 3s. bound. By the Rev. 
William pyetions, } M.A. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
W ateriouplace Pall Mall. 


Wednesday, Feb. 1, was published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XII. Price 2s. 
The A! ‘ork is also blished in Weekly Numb price 6d. 
each. The First Volume has been issued, price 17s. 6d., hand- 
papely bound in cloth, and the Work will be cc mpleted in three 
olumes. 
The Musical Library, Part XXXV._ Price 2s. 
Six Volumes of the Musical Library have been published, 
Three of Instrumental, and Three of Vocal Music, which m 
be had, uniformly bound: the first Four, price lds. 6d. Pao ~A 
the last Two, price 12s. each. Also, Three Volumes of the Sup- 
plement to the Musical Library, price 7s. 6d. eac 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
On Wednesday, Feb. 1, ink 
HE PENNY MAGAZIN Sy Part LVIII. 
Price 6d. Also the Volume bd 1836, uniformly bound 
with the preceding years, price 7s. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLIX. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Seventh Volume will also be then completed, and may be 
had uniformly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgatecsirret. 

















SIEGE OF BILBOA—STATE OF SPAIN. 
Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
HE POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS 


SPAIN, considered chi ety 3 reference to a “ Review 
of the Social and Political State of 445 5 anda 
few Remarks on recent Events in yt By an English 
Nol eman 

James an! & Sons, Piccadilly ; od au Booksellers. 


mall pocket vol. in cloth, 
HE LADY'S CABINET LAWYER ; being 
Summary, in familiar Language, of the exclasive an 
a eller Rights and piabiitios, legal and equitable, of Women, 
en Unmarried, Wiv. jidow 
By a B. 'ARRISTER of the Middle Temple. 
Brief, clear, and popular.’’— Spectator. 
John Van Voorst, No. 3, Paternoster-row. 


SPLENDIDLY epee ety EDITION, ‘ 
On the Ist of February wa rt IX., price 2s. 
4 ADVENTURES ‘of GIL "BLAS of SAN. 
TILLANE: with numerous Illustrations after original 
Designs by Jean Gigoux. ‘To be completed in 12 Parts, forming 
2vols. Vol. I. is ready, price 16s. cloth 
* Gigoux is the best illustrator extant.”"—Ezam 
London: J.J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Rik rtests Tilt, 
Fleet-street ; Hooper, Pail Mall East; Simpkin & Marshall ; 
and all Booksellers. 
yhere may be had also, Part IV., price 4s. 6d. of | 
PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 
M -—- edition, got up in the newest and most s r 
= e. To oot ve in Se, 12 Monthly Parts. name 


sgt nn ine oy poe TO eg 
mported 1. 8vo. 
HE GEOLOGY, i: of the. PROVINCE of 
KEMAON, with an Enquiry into the Cause of GOITRE, 
as connected with the Geology of those Districts where that 
Disease prevails. 
y JOHN M‘CLELLAND, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London ; and of the 


ical and Physical Societ _Caleut 
J. M. char No. 23, Corn ae Condon. 














CKE’S NEW WORK. 
4 bene BOOK. ‘ot HUMAN_ “CHARACTER, 
vols. 6s. each. 


Knig ht & Co. Ladqate-ctrect. 

From the cleeanatanas of there having been no information 
pretixed, that these two volumes are merely the foundation, as 
it were, of a very comprehensive work, most readers have been 
led to suppose that they constitute the whole; the public, there- 
fore, is respectfully informed that var 8 volumes will follow, 
when time and circumstances permit,—the whole work being 
finished, with the exception of the Author's jest corrections. 

e public i 7 nies respectfull informed ¢ a New ition 
f BUC KE'S aS, on one EAUTIES, ARMONIE , and 
sv BLIMITIES EN ATL peiich has ‘been many years out 
otra. and not to be had at any pri ice, is now in the press, and 
1 be published, in three splendid volumes, the latter end of 
April, or the beginning of May. 
Jan. 31, 1837. 








In a few days will appear, in 3 vols. 8 


nooe and ILLUSTRATIONS of the AT- 
TR oT. of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
PHY Sica UNIVERSE; being the Foundation of Natural and 
Revealed Relig: 
By the fate }OHN MACULLOCH, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Jam ue an an, 37, peeeeseneeses. 
‘ew days, in 1 vol. 
A COMMENTARY upon the “PROPHECIES 
of ZACHARIAH 
By the Rabbi DAVID KIMCHI. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with Notes and Observations on 
l the Prophetic Passages veiatiog. for) the Messiah. 
» 4 the Rev. ALEX. XAND UL, A.M. 
James ae 37, oo eR 
his day is published, 
HE WORKS ‘of the late G. 8. NEWTON, R.A. 
Part II., — 
MRS. LISTER cocecesocceeee KE raved by G. a. 1 
Apnot BoNnIFACE. Jam 
THE DESERTEDss+.+ 4 y 
rice: Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, il. 18.5 3 } Large Paper Proofs before 











Letters, 31s. 6d. 
~ on: * ~ & Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 
Ma 





NEW = SES OF PARLIAMENT, 
is day is published ae 
LETTER og the 1. ~ Hon. LORD DUN- 
CANNON, in EXP TION of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the ARC ir TECTs, COMPRTIT ‘ORS > BUILDING the 
NEW HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, who petitioned for an_Ex- 
amination into the Propriety of the Selection made , the Com- 
missioners ; wie By THOS. OPP Plans of Mr. — 9 signs. 
THOS PPER, Archite 
= -s. quisque norit artem in hac se ase yy 
Published for the Author, Library of Arts, a 
Soho-square ; and the other Architectural Libraries. 


DICKSON’S LAW OF WILLS AND "i gaa 
Just published, a new and improved edi 
LAIN and PRACTICAL "EXPOSITION of 
the LAW of WILLS; with pocenes INSTRUCTIONS 
and useful ADV 1c ‘ to TESTA TORS, EXECUTORS, ADMI.- 
NISTRATORS, and LEGATEES ; and of the conse uences of 
Intestacy ; also ae eos respecting the Probate of 
the taking out Letters of Administration ; the Method 
taining a Return of the Administration and Probate co if 
overpaid; and Forms of Inventories to be taken br Executors ; 
with Precedents for making Wills, Codicils, Republications, &c. 
By R. DICKSON, Esq. of the Hon. Society of Gray's Inn. 5s. 
“We regard Mr. ee s publication as a k which no 
family above the low e in society should be without. 
And to the i as on as the general reader, it will be found 
a useful and valuable publication.’’— Atheneum 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


PHRENOLOG Y.—Now ready, the Twelfth Thousand of 
Mt UN’SCATECH ISMof PHRENOLOGY, 


illustrative of the Principles of the Science. 
*,* This Work contains all that is requisite | Be the informa- 











tion of the general reader on Phrenol: he leading Facts 
and Principles of the Science are fully 

is illustrated with py hong impor rtant additions 
| have been made to 12th edition, the price is, as formerly, 
| only One Shillin of 
} _“'The uy & o this manual is unquestionable."’—Alerander’s 
| East India M 
| 


|  *«* 12,000 Opies sof this, the most popular of all Introductions 
to Phrenology, now been sold. » the best 5 oyhe that could be 

given both o fine “ wait es Pia larity of the work 

| Published b: a popularity oft . H, Cotes, 139, 


| Cheapside, §- AL 





PROFESSOR BRASSEUR’S TREATISE ON THE 
FRENCH GENDERS. 

Just OND EE . 12mo. price 2s. in extra cloth boards, 
A OME SLETE “TREATISE on the GEN- 
DERS of FRENCH nous and SUBSTANTIVES, with 
simple and concise Tables of Terminations, and Rules for the 
Designation Sf Males and Females ofal une In two Parts. 

By Professor BRASS 
Of the King" ‘8 College | ney the 
Also, by the same, Whe 5s. in cloth boards, 

A New Pusctical and Theoretical Grammar of the 
French Languag 

Published — =a Barthes, Pd Lowell, Foreign Book- 
sellers, 14,Great Marlborough-street 


Just published, in 1 vol. ore. PP. 215, iinstrated with 45 Wood- 
(COMPENDIUM of  LITHOTRIPSY ; or, an 


Account of Removal of the Stone from the Bladder with- 
out Incision; adapted for general Comprehension. With a 
Series of Statistica: Tables.and numerous Wood-cuts, sopeesent- 
ing the most important Instruments and Improvements up to 


the present Time. 

HENRY BELINAYE. 

Surgeon Seeniie to Her Segal ishness the Duchess of 
Son; & Medic: - Oflizer attached to the Embassies of France 
and Austria. 

By the same Author, mwa for the press, 2nd edition, m ich 


a 








Sources of Health and ae in Communities. 
London: J. B. Bailliére, 219, Hesent-street. 
Just published, in 8vo. pri 


ic 
A N INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION to 
the FULNESS of the TIMES; wherein are establishe.', 
the Epoch of the Fall of Adam, and its Chronological Connexiou 
with the great Eras of the World, and with the Present =. 
Containing, also, Strictures on the Rev. E. Bickersteth's Schem: 
of Scripture ( renee; 
By WILLIAM CUNINGHAME, Esq. 
f Lainshaw, in the County of ‘Ayr. 
“ The Lord himself shall’ deecend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the Archangel, and the trump of God ; and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first."—1 Tuxss. iv. 16. 








vondon: James Nisbet & Co.; Hatchard & Son; L. & G. 
Seeley. Edinburgh: William W hyte & Co, Dublin: Robert. 
son & Co. Chasgow: John Smith & So 

whe "BE a C Ja er avo. 


VILS of ‘the ORY SYSTEM, 
Domenstagted by EAC TO Evidence. 
goed to Lord A ASG: M.P. 
—_ CHARLES WI 
Surgeon to the Royal! Metropolitan Hospital for Children, &e. 
Casteinin the Evidence delivered before the Committees of 
the Lords and Commons by the following Medical and other 
Gentlemen :— 


Dr. Baillie Sir B. C. Brodie Dr. Hodgkin 

Sir Astley Cooper Dr. Elliotson Dr. et 

Sir Anth. Carlisle Dr. Farr Sir oof  Futhi 

r. Pemberton Mr. Thackrah Dr. Ca’ 

Sir Gilbert Blane Mr. Lutener Mr. on 

Sir Charles Bell Mr. Malyn Mr. Smith 

Sir W. Blizard Dr. Ward . Jarrold 

Dr. tes. Blundell Mr. Green Sir itobt, Peel 

Mr. Sharpe Mr. Travers oar uchanan, 

Dr. Holme Mr. Guthrie Mr. gren 
Young a. ©. A Rey Mr. N. Gould, 

The Parliamen Reports, “Debates, t the Last Act of Parlia- 


ment, Statistical ables, &c.; with Remarks and Illustrations. 
“ As a lucid summary of the —— Ls" we anticipate a thanks 
ful reception for this work.""— , Dec. 1836. 
Saundery & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 





THE ATHENAUM. 








rus in 18mo. cloth boards, price 4s. 
ONVERSA IONS, DIALOGUES, 
FAMILIAR PHRASES in the GERMAN, FRENCH, 
and ENGLISH LANGUA' AGES, equally adapted for fhe Use of 
Smeoy ant tyevediem 3 originally wellion by Bele NGER. 
Newl iy srmpnged, , with Additions, by F. NOHLAN ; 
ndon: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. with nu- 
merous Woodcuts, from re designs, 
I S) 


HE GO WEE K. 


“ These volumes contain a few stories of great merit. They 
are the production of a person not only in the possession of 
mind in its and comprehensive sense, but of one gifted 
with the delicate perce tions and sensibilities of a retined and 
accomplished nature. We hail such productions asa proof that 
the age we live in is gaining ground in all that renders life esti- 
mable....[t would be exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice 
some very pretty etchings, whic add greatly to the interest and 
value of the volumes.""—New Monthly Mag. Aug. 

F , , By the same Author, | 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, &c. 
post &vo. 21s 
ndon : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; and J. 
New Bond-street. 


and 





2 vols. 
Rodwell, 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London. 
LEN L ° E ‘ Y: a Nove. 


. post 8 
= anata. fluency, Be : ‘teeadih ro liveliness of manner. 


“dé ‘The author has arranged his materials with all the skill of 
a veteran novelist. His characters are powerfully, and at the 
same time naturally, drawn.”—Sunday Times. 

* Full of incident worked up with great efliect......His story 
becomes extremely intogesting, and this interest is kept up un- 
diminished to the close.”"—S 


2 
The Americans, in their Social, Moral, and Poli- 
tical Relations. By Francis J. Grund. rp ara 8vo. 24s. in cloth. 
t is long since we read so satisfactory a work, upon all ac- 
counts, as the present. It is full of authentic information, con- 
veyed in a very sensible and agreeable manner....He has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and no person will arise from the perusal of 
his work, without feeling that penides gaining muc h useful know- 
ledge he "has learnt more fairly to estimate the nature and value 
of the American character.’’"—Morning Chronicle. 

“One of the most ably-written books we have had in our 
hands for a long time. The energy of language, strength of 
reasoning, and force and originality of remark, entitle it to be 
ranked among the first literary productions of its class.’ 
Scotsman. 


On Female Improvement. By Mrs. John Sand- 
ford, Author of ‘ Woman in her Social and Domestic Character.’ 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. cloth. 

“Strong principle based on religion, refined taste, and 
tical knowledge: such are the characteristics of these 
volumes."’— Literary Gazette. 

By the same Authoress, 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
5th edit. fcap. Svo. 6s. emlipes of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Col. 
Hutchinson. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


rac- 
ittle 


4. 

DAveniasin in the Moon and other Worlds. 8vo. 
price 12s. in boards. 

“One of the most felicitous pieces of philosophical humour in 
our language.”"— At 

“ Acute, evince vent knowledge of the world, and the style, 
in all its varieties of playfulness, scorn, irony, or bitterness, is 
almost as good as such a style c ~~? be."’—Metropolitan Mag. 


Memoirs of Sir William Temple. By the Right 


Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


s. b 
Account of the Watering Places of the Continent, 
and of the Medicinal Applic ation of their Mineral Springs, &c. 
&c. By Edwin Lee, Esq. M.R. Author of * : * ae ations on 
Continental Medical Institutions,” “Ke. 8vo. 7s. 
“ A very valuable volume.”’— Literary Gazette. 


Popular Surgery ; being. plain Directions offered 
to the Public at large for affording Relief in all Cases of Acci- 
dent and Dangerous Disease, Poisoning, &c. in the absence of a 
regular Practitioner. By Thomas Cutler, M.D., Author of * The 
Surgeon’ 5 : ame tical Guide in Dressing and Bandaging.’ Price 
4s. in boa 





New Editions of 
SCHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED MERIT. 
NGLISH SPELLING BOOK; 
containing a progressive Series of Easy Lessons, with a 
of Engravings; the whole intended to furnish an im- 
Introductory Book to the first Elements of English. 
By W. MAVOR, L.L.D. 1s. 6d. bd. 

Reading Exercises for Schools ; being a Sequel to 
Mavor's Spe}ti ing pane an Introduction to the C ee 

the Rev. Dr. BLA 

The Class Book : or, ‘Three Dictieed and Sixty- 
five Reading Lessons ; combining the Elements of Knowledge, 
with a greater number of Reading | Exercises (from the best Au- 
thors) than any other similar work : ever: lesson teaching some 
principle of Science, or some important 

By the Rev. Dr. BLAIR. : 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry ; consisting of 
from Three to Four Hundred, of the be ut ‘short Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces. With a Preface, indicating 
the several sapere s of Poetry, and the best Hodes of Recitation. 
5s. 6d. bou 

Mavor's British N Yepos, consisting of Select Lives 
of illustrious Britons, distinguished for thei sir Virtues, Talents, 
&c., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for the 
Young, on the principle—that example is more powerful than precept. 
5s. bound. % 3 

Mavor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged; containing some of the most illustrious Characters of 
Antiquity. 5s. 6d. bound. ; 

Mavor’s Elements of Natural History. Founded 
on the Linnezan Arrangement of Animals; with popular De- 
scriptions, in the manner of Goldsmith and Buffon. With 50 
Engravings, 7s, 6d. bds. 

Mavor’s Universal Stenography ; or a Complete 
and Practical System of Short-Hand. 6s. bds. 

Sermons for Schools; containing one for every | 
Gandas in the s pise 

Cc, pte By aie ers 
Loe Rev. S. ‘BARROW. 
ni: Longman, Rees, Orme, & 


variet 
prove 


7s. bd. 
& Co. 





ear, and also Lind Cc hristmas Day, Good Friday, | 


FOR THE NEW SESSION, 1837. 
In 32mo. price 4s. bound and gilt, : 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COM- 
PANION, for by 3 New Session, 1837 ; comprisiog the House 
of Lords as well a C ddi 
tions and eevee Lg and the Latest State of the Repeesen- 
tat 
athe most useful and the best executed Athe many similar 
works that have issued from the press.’’"— Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Sn al 
DR. ARTHUR MOWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
L N E I D A. 
A TALE OF SICILY. 
By Dr. ARTHY a MOW ER ‘Author of *T! he Sao Cutags,’ &e. 
hn Macrone, St. James’s-square 
This day is aia in feap. 8vo. price 6s. Vol. 
IVES of the BRI TISH A'DMIRALS. 
By ROBERT SOU pa Y, L.L.D. Poet Laureate. 
Forming Vol. 7 of Dr. Lardner’s C: yclopedia. 
Lately published, 
Lives of British Military Commanders. 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. _ 3 vols. 18. 
Lo ndon: Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


LIBRARY OF =< er ENGLISH POETRY. 
large vol. 8 cloth ; 20s. with gilt edges 
ELECT WwW ORKS of “the ‘BRITISH POETS, 
from JONSON to Bee 4 TH wh Biographical and Cri- 
tical Prefaces. B 
Also, in 10 vols. roya LN ar; ; as in pest lamo. 2/. 
* A compilation which places before us the best Poems of our 
best Poets in a very accessible form.”’— Monthly Review. 
In 8vo. uniform with the above, 30s. cloth ; 3ls. ud. gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from Chaucer 
to Jonson: with Biographical Sketches. By Robert Southey, 
isq. L. 
London: 











By the 





Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 





On the Ist of Novessies was Hen py ~* ~ ~~ "aor price 6s. 6d., 
edition, with a 


ENTAL RECRE AT ion. 3 ‘er, “Select Maxims, 


Sayings, and Observations of Philosophers, Statesmen, 
Divines, and other great men, ancient and modern, upon most 
subjects, chosen for their peculiar poet, brilliancy, excellence, 
or nt Fathers from above 100 Authors, Grecians, Romans, Ap- 
cient Fathers of the Church, Arabians, Chinese, Hindoos, Eng- 
lish, French, Scotch, Italian, Spanish, &c. (serious and comic) ; 
with some maxims by the compiler. 

London: Longman & Co.; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, ETC. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
consisting of 23 coloured Maps from a new set of Plates. 
12s. half-bound. 
AMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Pr SAMY and Coventry, late Head Master of 


Sbrewsbury School. 
Alsc, by the same, 
9 





Atlas of Ancient Geography; consisting of 22 
coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 


General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography. 
45 golem - Maps and 2 Indexes. 24s, 

Author begs to observe that in the present editions 
he “Bes The AY Maps of the West Indies and Australia, to the 
Modern, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to the 
Ancient Atlas; and has had several of the Maps re-drawn and 
re-engraved, especially those of Greece and Italy, on a larger 
scale, and one of Italy also added, without any increase of price. 

Sketch of Modern and ‘Ancient Geography, for 
the Use of Schools. New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. ds. = 

An Abridgment of the same Work, for the Use 
of Beginners, 2s. . . 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, intended as 
Practical Exercises. to. 4s. each, sewed, ‘ 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
attempt fo litastrete thelr Origin, Sustisation, and Government. 
For the Use of Schools. én edit. 8v 

Key to the same. 6s. bds. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
YNEOGRAPHY for YOUTH. 
TT By the late Rev. J. HARTLEY. Revised by his Son. 4s.6d. 
Hartley’s ogni of Geography. The First 

Course for Children. 94 
Abridgment of U ‘niversal History : vor appro- 
priate Questions. By the Rev. H. 1. Knapp, A.M. 
Introduction to the Geography of the New Tes- 
tament. By Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. With Maps, 5s. 
Elements of Practical Book-keeping » by Single 
and Double Entry, according to present Practice. With Prac- 
tical Exercises and an Explanation of Commercial Terms. By 
James Morrison. 8s. 
Morrison’s Four Sets of Blank Books, Ruled ; 
correspond with the above. 
By the same Author, 
Concise System of Commnancial 
Adapted to Modern Practice. —Key, 6s. 
ondon : Een ‘ite es, & Co. 





Arithmetic. 





‘ive following Plates 
JOU RNIL 5 ADY HESTER ST ANHOPE’S 
ROMANT ic RESIDENCE—Remains of the Port of 
Seleucia—Beirout and Mount Lebanon—Court of a Turkish 
Country House at Salahyh—Convent of St. Antonio, near Eden, 
—are published this day in Part 10 of Fisher’s Views in SYRIA, 
T a. HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. Demy quarto 
An entirely Now Edition of Part I. (the original Plates 
m* A been worn out) will be published March Ist, and be con- 
tinued monthly. 
To be comp! eted in Ten Monthly Parts, Part I. price 2s. of 
Family Prayers for every Morning and Evening 


| throughout the Year; with Additional Prayers for special Oc- 


By John Morrison, D.D. 

March Ist will be pubKshed, 
Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Hill, M.A. By 
William Jones, Author of ‘Testamentary Counsels.” With a 

Preface by the Rev. James Sherman. 
«* Be peyticular in ordering Rowland Hill’s Memoir, with 
 Shergian s Preface. 
"London : =, Son, & Co.; Cumming, Dublin; and Oli- 
phant, kdinburgh, 


casions. 





This dayiis published, a ont price 8. in aot E Date 
OR, the CHEST and SPINE; with ui 


Plates. 
‘By_ WILLIAM COULSON, Surgeon. 
London : Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Church, 
Just nat OED, price 8s. half-bound morocco, embelli 
avings, from Designs by poward and Ht " 
ard edit. much enlarged and impeoved, 4 
RITISH a hy EXERcty 
By DONALD WALKER, 
Containing, Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, 
Skating, Climbing, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Dy 
Wrestli ing, Boxin, , Training, 
London : Thomas Hurst, ‘6, St. Paul's Church 
This or r, pane. mg iS al 18mo. roan, gi oo 
WE Clses. 2nd edition, fay = roeed me Price 
XERC SES for LADIES, calculated to 
serve and improve Beauty, and to prevent and 
rsonal Defects; inseparable from constrained or ¢, 
abits. Founded on Pereareee F Princes " 
By DON 


Thomas Hurst, 65 pa s Churchyard. 
This day is published, price 9s. bound in roan, gilt 
XAMES and SPORTS, being an Appendy 
* Manly Exercises,’ and ‘ Exercises for Ladies ; onta; 
ing the various In-doer Games and Sports, the Out. 
Games and Sports, those of the Seasons, &c., and o 
Games of Hazard, and such Games or Sports as ormitig 


volous or dangerous. 
By DONALD WALKER. 
London : T homas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

This day is published, price 30s. in morocco, gilt : 

a loured Engra vings, or 
SMALE BEAUTY, as preserved and imp 

by Regimen, Cleanliness, and Dress ; and es 

the Adaptation, Colour, and Arrangement of Dress, as varing 
influencing the Forms, Complexion, and Compression of a} 
Individual, and renderin Cosmetic ¢,mpositions unnecessary, 





















B rs. 
All thatregards Reginien and Health dhbeing furnished by 


ends, an 
Sir AN’ THONY CARLISLE, "p, R.S. 
Vice-President of the College of Surgeons, ‘&e. & 
London: Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul's Chure See 


Just published, price 6s. cloca boards, 
LCUTIN’S a I FE 
A § pacman pony tm German by ‘= : . SLEE, 
cuin is supposed to have presente ar ema 

MS. Bible which the Trustees of the British aly 
last summer, at a very high p . He was ot, at ‘at Yor i 
the intimate friend pee commenting of Charlemagne, he took i 

most active part in all important events of his times. 

homas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


WITCHCRAFT IN ESSEX. 
Just ready, in demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. w: ith a Portrait of Hopkin 
the ce lebrated authorized * W iteh tinder General,” 
TRUE and EXACT RELATION of t& 
severall Informations, Examinations, and Konfeaton 
the late WITCHES, arraigned and executed in the ‘ 
Essex.....- Wherein the several! Murthers, ey devilish itch 
crafts, committed on the Bodies of Men, Women, and 
and divers Cattell, are fully discovered, Published by authonitie~ 
Reprinted verbatim from the original edition of 1645, * C. Clark’ 
Private exese, § Great Totham, — 
London ; man. & Co. Paternoster-row; and P. i 
Youngman, Mal ion, Essex. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
ROWBOTHAM’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Lately published, in 12mo. revised an improved th 
and finely printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly at 
lettered, 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR 
ith Exercises under each rule ; being a new and ag 
method ¢ of ac acquiring a eeeroums knowledge of the German Le 
guage. e Use of Schools and Private Sedapts. 
By JOHN ROW BOTHAM. F.R.A 
London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock, _~ 
f whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French guage 
Sastented by copious Examples and Exercises, selected frus 
the most approved French Writers : designed for the Usd 
Schools and Private Students. In 12mo, price 5s. boa’ 


NEW EDITION OF mm. fo aged S MATHEMATIONG 

Lately, published, a New Edition, with ‘considerable Additios 
and Improvements, i in fr0-. illustrated with Plates, and 
merous Cuts, price 

— MATICS’ for’ PRACTICAL ME: 
bets 20M MO} ! BOOK. of PRINCIPLE, 

THEORE arious departments! 

PURE aot rah ir applicati 


th their applications; 
MEGHARC TECTS, 
Ics. - 
By OLINT. 


ORY, L.L.D., F.R.AS., &e. 
Lenin; printed = Baldwin & ‘Cradock, Paternoster-to¥. 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. 6th edition. price 16s, 
Every Disease in oe quien | nes ——s additions, and the 


ODERN DOMES" TIC MEDICINE: a Pe 
pular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious Colle 
tion of approved Posseaettne, Medical Management of Childra, 
Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole forming a comnpeeneaee 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, F seatiiee, ana ae 
i By 7 RAHAM, 

We shall preserve itas the advice M = inv ~ friend," 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt 
bei ing benefited by its wisdom.” "Literary Chronicle. 

“ Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Londe 
Weekly Review, 

“One of the very best and most useful books published 2 
modern times.”"—Monthly Olio. 

* The public commen’ for. this work is a proof that its value’ 

uly appreciate ery 
$, are J aioe y 

Bristol Journal. 

a by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and Hatchards, Lae 
ang by all Booksellers. 
so, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise illu 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, V arieties, and _Treatmett 
With numerous instructive Cases. Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed s¢ 
Companion to the Author's ‘ Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Cor 
-, ~ tt an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatmett 
of Epile 

“Itis rt Y admirable performance, and should find a place it 
ba | Fomor | establishment,"’—Bath 

esirable acquisition. Reading Mercury, 200 Jit 
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95 





RIDDLE’ S NAVIGATION, on 
THE NA pUTICAL ALMANAC 
oon = tees T edition. with Additions 
101 », WI — 0} 
Jast published, in neve.t e ition me 
TREATISE on NAV 


mprovements, rice | ‘4 
GATION and NAU- 
TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice and to the 
poses of Elementary Instruction ; with an extensive Series 
of Examples for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite in Nau- 


tion: 

Gea Computat y EDWARD RIDDLE, F--4.§ si . 
Maste Mizshematica School. Royal ospital, Greenwic 

et oe vel for the patronage which this work has received, 

tra | by the sale of two very large editions, the author has 
wT avoured to make the present edition still more worthy of 
ndear. and he has adapted it to the Nautical Almanac, in the 
mney altered and greatly improved form in which, by order 
ofthe eats Commissioners of the Admiralty, it has appeared 


oe printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


THE LATE ROWLAND HILL. 


lished, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, by H. Ro- 
Most he 3rd Edition, with Corrections and Additions, price 


oth, <a 
MiFE of the Rev. ROWLAND HILL, A.M. 
iis from Authentic Documents. 
Compiled tre Rev, EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
« owe. 4 ne daily labour all my pleasure, 
> ‘o gain, at harvest, an eternal treasure.”’—He 
#,* The chief mate rials from which this Life is pon 
ere bequeathed to the Editor by his revered relative. Others 
a been cgntided to him by several friends. 
Lately published, in Svo. price 12s. ¢ loth boards, 

The iis, Ministry, and Selections from the Re- 
mains of th e Rev. Samuel Walker, B.A., formerly of Truro. 
By the Rev. “Edwin Sidney, A.M. 

‘Also published, in a neat posset ket iptemne, price 4s. cloth and 





Mature Reflections onl ‘Dev otions of the Rev. 
a Hill, A.M. in his Old Age. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, 


London : Baldwin & Cradock. 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH. 

Now in the course of Publication in Numbers, price 5s. each, 
imperial folio, finely printed on superfine drawing pavers to 
be completed in 52 Numbers, published every fortnight 

HE WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
the ORIGINAL PLATES, pyrchoned hy -4 sent Pro- 
ang pee the Executors of the late Alderman Boydell, and 
w fully restored by emi nt r with the addition of 
man subjects which were t ra -companied 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY on the GENIUS and PRO- 
W CTIONS of HOGARTH, and Explanations of the Subjects 
of the Plates. 
By JOHN NICHOLLS, Esq. F.S 
#,* The whole of the Plates are perfectly re a equal in- 
deed to the finest impressions ever offered to the Public, and so 
cheap that it may be said with truth, that each Plate is worth 
more than the price of the entire Number. 
N.B. Fine irgpressions of Nos. 1 to 39, price 5s. each, can be 
and gentlemen now eubeertbing may secure a fay ‘ourable 
position on the Subscription Lis’ 
Inthe Numbers already published, the following celebrated 
subjects have appeared :— 
INDUSTRY and IDLENESS, complete in 12 Plates. 
HUDIBRAS, complete in 12 Plates. 
RAKE’S PROGRESS, the first 8 Plates. 
MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, the first 6 Plates. 
HARLOT’S PROGRESS, the first 5 Plates. 
The ELECTION PLATES. 
FOUR TIMES of the DAY, complete. 
PAUL before FELIX, 3 Plates. 
The GOOD SAMARITAN, and POOL of BETHESDA. 
HOGARTH’S TWO PORTRAITS. 
GARRICK in RICHARD.—BISHOP HOADLEY. 
The INDIAN EMPEROR. 
STROLLING ACTRESSES in a BAR 
The BEGGARS’ OPERA.—MARCH ~ FINCHLEY. 
BAMBRIDGE before the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
ENRAGED MUSICIAN.—The COCKPIT. 
MODERN MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION, 
SOUTHWARK FAIR.—GATE of CALAIS, &c. &c. 
*,.* A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars of the contents 
of this Work, and mode ‘of publication, may be had gratis. 
APORTFOLIO, constructed on a plan to secure the Numbers, 
and allow of a ready inspection, may be had of the Publishers, 
278 
- “London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Jast published, in 12mo. the 8th Edition, corrected, _ilestes ated 
with Plates, and handsomely half-bound, price C a 
ANTHEON ; or, the ANCIENT HISTORY 

of the GODS of GREECE and Soe for the Use of 

Schools and Young Persons of both s 

By ED SWARD BAL Dwi IN, Esq 
The purpose of this book Is to place the Heathen Mythology 
intwo points of view ; first, as it would have struck a traveiler in 
reece who wished to form a just conception of the religion of 
the country, free from either favour or prejudice ; secon ly, 
tegarding Mythology as the introduction and handmaid to the 
study of poetry. The author has endeavoured to fee! hiss 

— the spirit of a poet, and to communicate that feeling to 

ers. 








Also, by the same Author. 

The History of England, for the U se of Schools 
and You ung Persons. In 12mo. a New Edition, with fine steel- 
plate Portraits of the Sovercigns. Price 3s. 6d. bound. " 

Idwin’s Outlines of English History ; chiefly 
abstracted from the above, for the use of ( ‘hildren, from Four 
tokight Years of Age. A New Edition, with a fine Frontispiece 
of Portraits, neatly half-bound, ts. aes 

Baldwin's History of Rome ; from the Building 
ofthe City to the Ruin of the Republic ; with Maps and Heads 
the Olid Romans. 5th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound 

Baldwin's History of Greece ; from the earliest 


rds of that Country to the time in which it was reduced | 


intoa Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and Young 
New Edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, price 
&. 6d. bound. 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar ; con- 
taining, in Addition to the Explanations usually given in similar 
wets, a full Developement of the thea wd of the Conjune- 

tions, and an Analytical Statement and Elucidation of the Kules 
of Syntax. New Edition, Is. 6d. bound in red. 
ldwin' 's Fables, Ancient and Modern. With 73 
Engravines. “Ty Edition, 12mo. 4s. neatly bound. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





“ODGE 2S PORTRAITS.—A New and Cueap 
EDITION of this celebrated Collection will be com- 
menced on the Ist of March, in imperial 8vo. 

In every department no pains or expense will be spared to 
render this edition worthy the very high character which has 
hitherto distinguished the work, and in order to meet the con- 
Sener ¢ of different parties, two modes of publication will be 

dopted, vi 

IN NUMBER tS, nacee BY Amt vot 

POR’ Ss, 

Price 2s. 6¢. plain, and 4s. ‘on badin pe per; at 

IN PARTS, MONTHLY, CONTAINING SI Pokrrat rs, 
Price 5s. plain, and 8s. on India pape 

By this arr: ie rement, those who are desirous "of completing 
the work in one half the time, will be able to do so by sub- 
sc ribing to the Parts. 

Specmens of the Plates and Lette or-press are reparing, and 

ay shortly be seen at every Bookseller's in the kingdom. The 
mes Fe oe respectfully requests those of the Country Trade who 
may not receive any, to forward their pastes to him through 
their London agent, in order to be supplied 

*.* To prevent mistakes, it is necessary to state that the ar- 
range ment of the Plates in the Numbers of this Edition does 
not ‘correspond with that of former editions. 

Eighty Numbers, or Forty Parts, complete the Work. 
London: William n Smith, 1, Bouverie ~street. 


CONTAINING THREE 





A COMPLETE FRENCH DICT 1ONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound. the 9th Edition of 
A DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformit Lo the French 
Academy; in Two Parts: French and English, and English 
and French ; in which are introduced pane Thousand useful 
Words, -<" to be found in any other French and English Dic- 
tionary. With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation of 
the French Language, and on the Varieties in the Declinable 


Parts of Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC. 

Thoroughly Revised and greatly Improved, by C. GROS. 

«* Inthe compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
Work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor to adapt 
it, for the aurposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification 
of all words which are unfit tobe presented to the eye of youth- 
ful readers. 

London: printed for Baldwin & ( aratlock 5 Longman, Rees & 
Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; E. W ‘illiams ; and Holds- 
worth & Bail. 


POPULAR WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 
New E —- of the following estee: med, fe! leees ad been lately 
plished by Baldwin & Crad 


ENER AL ATLAS of MODE RN ‘GEOGRA- 


PHY; in Twenty-five 4to. Maps, with an Index of all 
the Nameson the respective Maps, their Latitude and Longitude. 
and a direction to the Map on whicl h name is to be found. 

é tUSSELL, Geographe 
Half-bound, in eal Svo. and coloured, price [2s 
Maps uncoloured, price 10s. % 

2. Russell’s Atlas of Ancient Geography: in 
Twenty-two 4to. Maps, with Index of Names on the same plan, 
and as a companion of the above. Royal 8vo. coloured, price 
12s. half-bound; uncoloured, price ls. a 

3. Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, together, in royal 4to., with Consulting Indexes. Price 
1, 4s. handsomely half-bound. 

4, Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to. on an en- 
larged seale, with a Consulting Index, containing references to 
every place laid down in the Maps, with the Latitude and 
Longitude. Coloured Outlines, price 18s. half-bound, or 21s. 
full coloured. 

The same Work on imperial Drawing-paper, for the 
y. price 1. lls. 6¢., handsomely half-bound, 

great attention paid to the above Atlases, by_con- 
stantly adding the information gleaned from recent Travellers, 
and the thorough repair the Plates are always kept in, have 
giv en to them a decided advantage over every other Atlas. 

5. The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography ; finely 
custay ed and coloured, with a copious Index. Large 8vo. price 

. half-bound ; or uncoloure: od, Os 

‘6. A New Map of Palestine, and the adjacent 
Countries, from the best Authorities. 24 inches by 38. Price 
lss.*coloured. " 

7. School Geography, on a new, easy, and highly- 
improved plan. By Joseph Guy, late Professor of Geography 
at the Royal College, Great Marlow. The 13th Hdition, cor- 
rected, royal i8mo. Seven Maps. Price 3s, bound in red. 

A KEY to the PROBLEMS. Price 1s. 6d. 
at > Tho 205 P 

8. Guy’s Epitome of British Geography. Price 1s. 

9. Bruce’s Introduction to Geography and Astro- 
omy, in 12mo. A new and enlarged Edition. Price only 6s. 
sound. 





-, or with the 


lt. 
N. Bo 





POYULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Lately published, in Ismo. neatly bound in red, price 1s. 6d. the 
10th Edition, enlarged, : and very considerably improved, of 
UY'S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR ; 
n which practical illustration is, in every, ste Pp, blended 
with Theory, by tules, Examples, anc Exerc adapted 
throu post to the Use of Schools and Private acher rs. 
y JOSEPH GUY, Jun, of the University of Oxford. 

- Itchildes on were taught the common principles of English 
Grammar by some short and clear system, in which rules are 
laid down and illustrated by examples, they would not be en- 

aged so long as_they now are, with so much labour of the me- 
or and so little assistance of the understanding.”—Dr. 
Lowtn. 

London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock, 
and Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

yhere may be had, by the same Author, 

Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and Essays. 
For the U se of Schools and Private Tuition. The 4th Edition, 
much enlarged, demy Ismo. Price 1s. half-bound. 

Guy’s New Exercises in English Syntax ; intended 
to succeed those usnally found in English Grammars, and fur- 
nish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ and Gentlemen's, Schools 
with additional Rules and Examples, to complete their know- 
ledge of Syntax. Demy I8mo. Price 1s. 6d. bo und. 

A Key to Guy’s English Syntax. Price 1s. bd. 

Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 7th Edit. 
with an Expositor. 18mo. Price 1s. bound. 

A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar, New 
Exercises in Orthography, and English Syntax, bound together. 

ice 3s. 

Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan, or an Improved 
Method of Teaching the First Four Rules ‘of Arithmetic, Simple 
and Compound. 5th Edition. Price 1s. neatly half- bound. 

A Key to the Same. Price 1s. 


Guy’s School Epitome of British Geography. 
Price Is. sewed, 


Paternoster-row ; 





SOUTHEY’S COWPER, VOL. X. 
This day is published, the 10th Volume, price 5s. illustrated 
with an exquisitely < ngraved Frontispiece of the House and 

Grounds of Eartham, by Goodyear; arichly-engraved Vignette 

of the Valley of the Ouse, a4 Goodall and a fine Portrait of 

Hayley, after Romney, by H. Robins: 

. > 
I LIFE and WORKS “of COWPER, in- 
cade his. tf ANSLATIONS, 
By ROBE! 'THEY, Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate. 

*,* This 2 od oe the remainder of C ‘owper’s Post- 
homous Yoems, andthe Translation of Andreini’s Adamo. It 
will be followed by the In1ap and Ovyssery ; the first volume 
of which (the lth of Cowper's Works) is e xpected to be pub- 
lished before the end of February.—Mr. Harvey’ s Illustrations 
to Cowper's Homer are of surpassing excellence 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


FRE or tegen nea 

ust published, 
HE BE GIN NERS" “ BRENCiL 
LIFE of ALF de thr G ve cay, 
with a GRAM VARY of all the 
Words as they oc 5 ry ~ to ae heh is added, a DIC- 
TIONARY of The GENDERS “of the FRENCH NOUNS, with a 
= rie of Acad enencses thereon, agreeably with the Decisions of the 

renc ca ade 
By N. L AMBE RT, Member of the Philological Society, &c. 
‘London: Baldwin & Cradoc k, Paternoster-row. 


MEDALLIC ENGRAVING BY MACHINERY. 
iE MECHANICS MAGAZINE of this day, 


(double Number,) price 6d., an Abrid 

the Evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee = the 
British Museum, upon the English and French Methods of 
Mepat E VYING BY MACHINERY. ents SS wwe 
Mr. Vincent Nolte, Sir F. ry Mr. Broc haven, 3 
Henning, and Mr. Wyon—Also, Letter from Mr. Tennis ~4 
the French Piracy of his Works. 

a Se Just published, 

Vol. XXV. of the Mechanic's Magazine, illus- 
trated with a Medallic Engraving, by Mr. Bate, of Heads of 
Locke, Franklin, Lagrange, : and Galileo, price, in cloth, 8s. 

The modnane I ngraving on large paper, price 6d.; Proofs on 
India panes, 2 s 

Mechanic ‘Niawizine and Patent Agency Office, Peterborough- 
court, Flect-stree 
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oaks lately printed at the 
Vv TY 
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and 


PRESS, OXFORD, 
: jardner, 7, Paternoster-row ; T. Payne 
‘oss, Pall "Ms all, London 
At the iltowing a in Sheets: 


PAREMIOGR: APH “GRACI quorum Pars 
nune Primam ex codicibus Manuscriptis vulgatur. Edidit 
T. Gaisford, 8. 
Tomi IIT. 8vo. 12. 10s, 2 
Anecdota Greca, e codd. MSS. bibliothecarum 
Oxoniensium descripsit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Aula Novi Hospitii 
Principalis, necnon Acade mie Orator Publicus. 
ns Tomi III. 4to. 62, 7 P 
Plotini Opera omnia, annotationem addidit Daniel 
W yptepbech. Apparatum criticum disposnit, indices concin- 
navit G. H. Moser. Emendavit, prolegomena, annotationes. &c. 
adjecit F ridericus Creuzer, in Academia Heidelbergensis Pro- 


fessor. 
‘Tomi III. folio, 72. 
Suide Lexicon, pa L. Kusterum ad codd. MSS. 
recensuit T. Gaisford, 8. T.P 
Royal folio, 4l. 

Schelleri Lexicon Linguz Latine, with the Ger. 
man Explanations translated into English by J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Tomi II. 8vo. 10s. 

Aristophanis Comedie et Fragmenta, ex recen- 
sione G. Dindorfii. 


8vo. 5s. 
/Eschyli Tragedie et Fragmenta, ex recensione 
G. Dindorfii. ; 
: S Tomi II. 8vo. 13s. 
Euripidis Tragediz et F — ex rec. G, Din- 
dorfii. 
SvO. 
Sophoclis Tragedie et “Fregmenta,” ex rec. G, 
Dindortii. 


8vo. 9s. 
Ad Sophoclis Trageedias Annotationes G. Dindorfii. 
8vo. 1, 
Libri Psalmorum versio antiqua Latina; cum 
Parapbrasi Anglo-Saxonica ; nunc primum e cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Regia Parisiensi adservato — et edidit B. Thorpe, S.A.S, 


Duodecim Prophetarem. Minorum Libros in 
Lingua Magptiocs vulgo Coptica seu Memphitica: edidit H. 
Tattam, AN 

: E 8vo. u, 10s. 

Lexicon A2gyptiaco-Latinum ex veteribus Lingue 
#gyptiace Monumentis, et ex operibus La Croizii, Woidii, et 
aliorum summo studio congestum,cum indice vocum Latinarum, 
ab H. Tattam, M.A. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1s. 

Origines Liturgice ; or, Antiquities of the English 
Ritual, ‘and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By the Rev. 
W. Paimer, M.A. of Worcester College. A new edition. 

Avo. 5s. 

Catechismus, sive prima institutio disciplinaque: ° 
jetatis Christiane, Latine explicata. Authore Alexandro 
owe A new edition, edited by the Kev. W. Jacobson, M.A. 

4 vols. 8vo. 2/, . 

The History of Infant Baptism. By W. Wall. 
With Gale's Reflections, and Wall’s Defence. A new otttion, 
by the Rev. H. Cotton, D.C.L., late — nt of Christ Church 

4 vols. ore. u, 

1" . . 

The Ecclesinstict ul Polity tnd other Works of 
Richard Hooker. A new edition, with his Life by W alton, ond 
Additions, arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Professor of Poetry. 

tae 3 vols. &vo. Ul, 4s. | 

Origines Hebreez ; or, Antiquities of the Hebrew 
Republic. By Thomas Lewis, M.A. A new edition. 

Enchiridion Theologicum Anti-Romanum ;— 

Vol. I. 8vo. 1s., containing 
Jeremy Tayvor's DissuAsivge FROM PopEry. 
Vol. II. 8vo, 9s., containin 
Barrow’s TREATISE ON THE Pope's SC PREMACY, and 
DiscoURSE CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, 








THE ATHENAUM. 








8, New Burlington Street, Feb. 3, 1837, . 


NEW WORKS published this day by MR. BENTLEY. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits from Original Paintings, 


The Correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Epitep sy LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


Including upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Letters never before published; a MEMOIR OF THE COURT OF GEORGE L, by Lavy Mow Tagr, 
And a LIFE of the AUTHORESS; Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, and THE SUPPRESSED PASSAGES RESTORED. 


NEW SPANISH ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


MANUEL 
THE EXECUTIONER'S DAUGHTER. 


Companion to D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
RATTLIN THE REEFER. 

Edited by the Author of ‘Peter Simple.’ 

“ This novel, in some respects, displays a poser even great 


ter 
than we mad = a Capt. Marryat’s acknowledged productions. "— 
lorning 


SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS 


L A; 
A Romance of Madrid. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
ncisca, 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN 
From 1808 to 1836. 
By W. WALTON, Esq. 
MRS, TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
THIRD EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 Characteristic 
Illustrations, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
Or, SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By the Author of * D i of the A 
* Paris and the Parisians in 1835,’ &c. 








SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUNSTER FESTIVALS,’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


By the Author of ‘The Munster Festivals,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY by bpm ap hod THE Piror! 


RECOLLECTIONS” OF _ea 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of * The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ 
SECOND EDITION, with G. Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 
Revised and corrected, with New Songs, &c. 3 vols. Post 89, 
B EN BRAC E: 


THE LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS, 


By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
“ An admirable naval story.’""—Metropolitan Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF His 


OWN TIME.—Now ruisr pussisuep. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


OF HIS 


OWN TIME. 


New Edition, revised, with NOTES by MRS. PIOZZI, now first added ; and illustrated with Six Portraits, engraved expressly for this Edition. 4 vols. 879, 


MR, WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION. 
‘om, vols. post Rr 
Ss ‘d 


By the Author of‘ Tasttabiniiesh. , ae Alhambra,’ &c. 
Washington irri Anperia There can be mod the wide-spread fame of 


an be no doubt ; = we go the 
Won. John 


(BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.) 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
Under the Command of Capt. Back, R.N. 


RICH KING, M.R.C.S 
ate and Netaralist totes Expedition. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HAJJI BABA. 


ABE L 


LN 


MAJOR SKINNER'S a WORK. 
SECOND EDITIO 
In2 vols. post 8vo+ with Portrait of Mihe Author, &c, 
ADV iS DURING 


a 


A JOURNEY , lpn asad TO INDIA 
~~ STRIA,} he HOLY 


‘ND, and MESOPO 
RSKINNEN, sist est. z — 
Cc. 


> ot Pilssimions in India,’ 


——In 3 vols. pa 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘ Hass1 Basa,’ ‘ Zonras,’ ‘ AYEsHA,’ &c. 


AN ACCOUNT of an EXPEDITION into the 
INTERIOR of NEW HOLLAND. 


Edited by the LADY MARY FOX, 


AN 


EXPEDITION 


in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


NARRATIVE OF 


2 vols. 8v@. with Map and numerous Plate 


EXCURSIONS inthe ABR RUZZI, and NORTH 
ERN PROVINCES of NAPLES. 


+ By the HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 


INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


By the River NIGER, in the Steam-vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, § 1834. 


By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


With Portraits Rb the Duke of Wetlington, Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
t Hon. George Canning, and Earl Grey. 


UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 


MR. 


Now publishing 


JAMES’S NAV 


With a CO) 


e, is just published. 


AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


K. OLDFIELD, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 


BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 
in Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, (to be completed in Ten Parts,) 


HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Se - of the HISTORY r - PRESENT TIME, 


ptain CHAMIER, 


Bal «* PART IX., embellishedwith Po Portraits of Admirals at Michael Seymour and Sir Charles 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


CRICHTON. By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Author of ‘Rookwood, &c. 





THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK EDITED BY “BOZ,” 


And ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, SAMUEL LOVER, BUSS, &c. 
NOW READY, No. II., to be continued Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Three Humorous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Samuel Lover, and Buss, of 


MISCELLANY, eEpiTED By “ BOZ.”’ 


BENTLEY’S 


CONTENTS: Oliver Twist, by “ Boz,” 
quary'— Spectre—Authors ont Actors, a Dramatic Sk: ketch 
oRetollections of Childhood, by the Author of * Headlong Hi 


T.H yl ille 
bw Jerdan den-—Paddy Blakes Echo, ty dS A. ede the 


jatge impression, portions of which have been sent to 
been disappointed i in procuring copies. The new 


with an Illustration by George Cruikshank—Song of the Month, by Dr. M 


bad Theathical x Lee Extraordi ma Gy these ines on 
he Spectre of T: i See Wa 


om The demand for this popular periodical Work Sertincing pasbated after the sale of Five meme copies of 
n of fthe Number for January is now ready, and may be 


toe toa Liye: ant Artist—A Gossip with 


h ‘Lady M: 
Socund—tlant Andy. TL, by, 


io. IL. yy 
ng with an Il 





“tr 


and the principal provincial towns of Engl: 


paraeetie Bart Barter—Plunder Creek, b: 


oe, iy 


the Author of ‘ Tales of an Ante 
—A Lament over the Bannister—A Fragment of Romaset 
with an Illustration by the Author—The Abbess and Duchess, 
og by Sir Rigdon yee Se See Sketch of Jack Richards 
Rigdum O’Funnidos. 


Bag ~ Proprietor has been already obliged to reprint 


of f all Booksellers. 


of the want of greater supplies, numerous 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, (publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). Orders received by all Booksellers. 





London ; Jamus Houmas, 4, Took’s Comat, SPeneere Lane. panded " 
enders.—Agents: ic 


LAND, 


Saturday, at the ATpEaoM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-street, Strand, b: jenn Francis; andsold by all Booksellet 
Messrs. Bell Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ingi4xp,J, Cunming, 





